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PROFESSIONAL  FACTORS  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

My  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  discuss  what  may  be  prop¬ 
erly  considered  professional  in  the  training  of  the  high 
school  teacher,  as  distinguished  from  the  academic  or 
cultural.  What  constitutes  professional  training?  What 
light  is  shed  on  this  problem  by  the  example  of  other 
learned  professions? 

The  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  determines  the 
vocations  of  most  men  as  it  controls  the  products  of  their 
labor.  In  some  vocations,  however,  another  factor  comes 
into  play.  The  rights  of  others  in  mind,  body,  and  estate 
have  to  be  reckoned  with.  In  most  occupations  these 
human  rights  are  implicit;  they  are  cared  for  in  the  common 
law.  But  in  others  they  are  guarded  specifically  by  statute. 
Not  everyone  who  has  the  opportunity  and  inclination 
may  practise  law  or  medicine.  By  the  law  of  the  state, 
those  who  are  pledged  to  see  justice  done  between  man  and 
man,  those  who  by  the  nature  of  their  calling  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  imperil  the  health  or  lives  of  their  fellows,  those 
upon  whom  the  public  depends  for  protection,  or  who 
belong  to  the  civil  service,  are  licensed  to  pursue  their  voca¬ 
tions.  Putting  aside  those  vocations  which  are  licensed 
for  revenue  only,  it  appears  that  when  the  state  interferes 
between  the  practitioner  and  the  public,  there  is  an  ethical 
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principle  at  stake.  The  well-being  of  the  many  must  not 
be  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  or  the  cupidity  of  the  few. 

The  pursuit  of  ethical  ideals  was  once  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  learned  professions.  Witness  the  moral 
code  contained  in  the  Hippocratic  oath  which  has  been 
the  gateway  to  the  profession  of  medicine  for  two  thousand 
years.  Think  of  the  vows  taken  by  the  candidate  for  the 
priesthood,  and  of  the  pledges  exacted  upon  admission  to 
the  bar.  The  modern  state  but  reenacts  the  professional 
decalog  when  it  insists  upon  proper  evidence  of  moral 
character  in  licensing  the  lawyers,  physicians,  and  teachers. 
Some  day  the  principle  will  be  extended  to  embrace  all 
vocations  which  touch  on  the  ethical  relations  of  man  and 
man. 

The  first  qualification  for  professional  service,  therefore, 
is  good  character — the  living  embodiment  of  moral  stand¬ 
ards,  the  conscious  striving  for  high  ideals.  The  profes¬ 
sional  worker  looks  to  the  future  and  is  pledged  by  his 
vocation  to  make  the  future  better  than  the  present.  Such 
an  aim  implies  in  these  days  the  possession  of  tw^o  other 
qualifications,  each  potent  and  indispensable.  One  of 
these  is  specialized  knowledge,  and  the  other  is  skill.  These 
three — an  ethical  aim,  specialized  knowledge,  and  technical 
skill — are  the  trinity  upon  which  professional  service  rests. 
The  stone-cutter  may  have  superior  skill,  but  with  only  a 
modicum  of  specialized  knowledge  and  lacking  an  ethical 
aim,  he  remains  the  artisan;  the  physician  who  is  ignorant 
of  his  subject,  however  high  his  aim  or  however  skilful 
in  practise,  is  still  a  quack;  if  he  is  learned  in  high  degree 
but  lacks  professional  skill,  he  is  a  confirmed  bungler; 
the  lawyer  who  is  versed  in  all  the  subtilities  of  the  law 
and  adroit  in  legal  procedure,  but  who  disregards  the  ethics 
of  his  profession,  is  a  charlatan,  despised  of  men. 

The  teacher  may  be  a  professional  worker.  But  he 
who  puts  himself  in  the  professional  class  must  know  ac¬ 
curately  what  he  is  to  do,  have  the  requisite  skill  for  doing 
it,  and  do  his  work  under  the  guidance  of  high  ethical 
principles.  The  teacher  who  is  ignorant  of  his  subject 
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is  a  quack;  the  teacher  who  lacks  prof^Kual  skill  is  a 
bungler;  the  teacher  who  is  not  inspired  Hy  high  ideals  is 
a  charlatan. 

My  idea  of  professional  training  is  that  it  is  a  process 
of  giving  to  novices  what  the  masters  have  acquired.  It 
is  helping  the  beginner  to  get  what  he  might  get  for  himself 
under  favorable  conditions.  There  is  nothing  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  a  teacher  in  a  professional  school,  for  example,  that 
differs  from  the  training  of  any  teacher  anywhere,  except 
that  the  good  professional  school  affords  opportunities, 
equipment,  and  guidance  that  few'  teachers  can  get  else¬ 
where.  The  professional  school  for  teachers,  like  the 
professional  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering, 
is  intended  to  help  the  novice  travel  the  road  that  every 
great  master  has  traveled,  but  to  do  it  more  quickly, 
economically,  and  confidently  than  he  otherwise  could. 

In  my  discussion  of  the  professional  training  of  the  high 
school  teacher,  I  appeal  directly  to  the  experience  of  the 
best  teachers  before  me  and  to  the  best  in  each  one  of  you. 
What  is  the  process  by  which  you  have  made  yourselves 
masters?  Recalling  your  own  experiences,  what  would 
you  do  if  you  had  a  fair  field  and  all  possible  favors?  How 
would  you  attain  your  standards  of  excellence  in  the  three 
cardinal  principles  of  professional  service? 

First,  Specialized  Knowledge.  It  is  generally  taken 
for  granted  that  the  college  graduate  knows  enough  to  teach 
in  a  high  school ;  in  some  localities  graduation  from  a  normal 
school,  or  even  from  a  secondary  school,  is  considered 
sufficient  evidence  of  ability  to  do  high  school  work.  I  w  ish 
to  go  on  record  as  one  who  believes  that  graduation  from 
a  college  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  ability  to  teach  any¬ 
thing.  So  far  as  the  college  is  a  college  and  not  a  profes¬ 
sional  school,  its  business  is  not  the  training  of  the  teacher 
or  any  other  professional  worker.  The  college  aims  to 
give  that  general  knowledge  which  should  lie  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  every  kind  of  professional  superstructure.  'What 
the  profession  demands  is  specialized  knowledge,  the  mastery 
of  some  small  field  in  its  relations  to  other  fields  of  knowl- 
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edge.  But  knowledge  specialized  for  the  sake  of  profes¬ 
sional  service  is  not  isolated  information.  It  is  rather  the 
product  of  broad  scholarship  focused  upon  a  particular 
subject. 

Right  here  is  where  many  excellent  persons,  chiefly  some 
of  our  ancient  classicists  and  modem  scientists,  make  a 
grave  mistake.  They  argue  that  the  chief  end  of  scholarly 
study  is  the  mental  discipline  that  it  affords,  or  the  pursuit 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  rather  than  the  understanding 
of  the  subject  in  its  cultural  setting.  Isolated  knowledge 
may  be  useful  in  certain  technical  lines,  but  knowledge 
teeming  with  human  interests  and  specialized  along  cul¬ 
tural  lines  is  indispensable  in  professional  service. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  general  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  beginning  of  professional  study.  Call  it  what 
you  please — intellectual  perspective,  cultural  setting,  liberal 
education — it  is  something  which  gives  breadth  of  view 
and  that  largeness  of  life  which  form  the  very  foundation 
of  every  kind  of  professional  service.  It  is  precisely  this 
training  for  which  the  college  stands.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  every  college  graduate  has  it,  or  that  there  is  no  other 
way  of  getting  a  liberal  education;  nor  do  I  claim  that  a 
college  degree  should  be  the  stepping-stone  to  every  learned 
profession.  But  I  do  claim  that  the  intending  high  school 
teacher  needs  a  course  of  general  training  the  equivalent 
of  the  best  given  in  any  college  in  the  land,  and  needs  it, 
too,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  technical  studies  of  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  professional  training  of  the  teacher  properly  begins 
with  the  process  of  narrowing  the  field  or  of  intensifying 
work  in  some  part  of  it,  or,  to  use  a  better  figure,  of  focusing 
what  one  knows  on  the  problem  in  hand.  It  is  more  than 
mere  specialization  in  the  subject.  For  example,  a  teacher 
once  came  to  me  from  the  wilds  of  New  York  State,  a  region 
barbaric  only  in  an  educational  way,  however,  saying  that 
he  wanted  to  fit  himself  in  a  six  weeks’  summer  session 
to  teach  Latin.  My  first  question  was,  “How  much  Latin 
do  you  know?”  Because  my  business  is  the  training  of 
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teachers  I  have  become  hardened  to  the  pitiful  exhibition 
of  ignorance  so  often  displayed  by  those  who  want  to  teach, 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  answer  to  my  question  in 
this  particular  instance.  “I  don’t  know  any  Latin,”  he 
said;  “that  is  what  I  have  come  here  for.”  “But  how  do 
you  expect  to  get  ready  to  teach  Latin  in  six  weeks?” 
“Well,”  he  replied,  “I  don’t  have  to  begin  till  September 
and  all  I  have  to  do  next  year  is  to  teach  Latin  lessons 
and  Caesar;  I  guess  I  can  do  that.”  A  little  further  probing 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  candidate  was  a  high  school 
teacher  in  good  standing,  legally  certificated  to  do  what 
he  proposed,  had  the  sanction  of  his  principal  and  school 
board  for  the  step,  and  was  actually  engaged  to  teach,  two 
months  hence,  a  subject  which  he  had  never  studied  in  his 
life.  It  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  situation  to  say 
that  he  was  more  surprized  than  I  had  been  when  I  told 
him  that  he  had  come  to  the  wrong  place.  His  last  word  to 
me  was,  “Why,  I  thought  Teachers  College  was  a  school 
for  the  training  of  teachers.” 

Actual  fact  as  this  tale  is,  it  sounds  enough  like  a  parable 
to  furnish  me  a  moral  for  today’s  sermon.  Suppose  this 
teacher  did  get  what  he  wanted  and  after  two  months  of 
cramming  actually  began  to  teach  Latin  according  to  the 
Regents’  syllabus.  What  kind  of  equipment  did  he  have? 
I  suppose  one  might  say  it  was  highly  specialized  and  fo¬ 
cused  on  his  problem.  But  it  is  a  fine  example  of  what 
I  have  called  isolated  knowledge.  It  is  not  sound  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Now,  take  as  an  example  the  opposite  extreme.  Suppose 
a  scholar  in  Latin,  one  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  Latin  language,  Roman  history,  archeology,  litera¬ 
ture,  law — in  short,  one  who  appreciates  the  genius  of 
Roman  civilization  and  knows  its  bearing  on  modern  life — 
suppose  such  a  scholar  were  asked  to  teach  Latin  lessons 
and  Caesar  to  high  school  pupils,  aged  fourteen  years, 
boys  and  girls,  untamed  Americans  who  idolize  Christy 
Mathewsbn,  and  by  parental  ambition  dedicated  to  the 
college.  What  chance  has  your  scholar  of  getting  ready 
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for  this  job  in  six  weeks?  Safe  to  say  that  the  teacher 
who  starts  with  nothing  in  July  will  meet  his  class  with 
more  assurance  in  September  than  the  scholar  who  has 
spent  years  in  getting  ready. 

There  is  no  possibility  whatever  of  giving  professional 
training  to  an  ignoramus.  The  sculptor  may  be  a  stone¬ 
cutter  if  he  have  the  technical  skill,  but  a  stone-cutter  can 
never  become  the  sculptor  until  he  gets  the  vision  of  the 
angel  in  the  unformed  block  of  marble.  The  teacher  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  confined  within  the  covers  of 
two  or  three  books — Somebody’s  Latin  Lessons  and  Caesar’s 
Commentaries,  Books  I-IV,  we  will  say — has  no  trouble 
in  selecting  what  he  will  teach.  No  more  has  the  stone¬ 
cutter  to  do  with  determining  his  task  when  it  is  defined 
for  him  in  a  blueprint  drawing.  But  the  master,  he  who 
has  command  of  himself  and  of  his  subject  as  well,  must 
pick  and  choose  at  every  step.  Time  is  precious;  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  not  wait.  He  must  act,  and  his  artistic  eye 
is  quick  to  condemn  every  slip  that  he  makes. 

Right  here  is  the  chance  for  the  most  helpful  lessons  in 
professional  training.  In  the  professional  school  for  teachers 
we  call  it  a  course  in  the  selection  of  materials  and  the 
arrangement  of  these  materials  in  a  curriculum.  The 
wider  the  range  of  scholarship,  the  more  one  knows  of  his 
subject,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  wise  selection  and  orderly 
arrangement  of  materials.  One  who  is  full  of  his  subject 
does  not  unload  it  all  in  one  year  or  upon  one  class.  What 
may  safely  be  given  out  will  ultimately  be  learned  by  any 
conscientious  teacher,  but  he  who  has  much  to  give  is  the 
one  who  learns  most  readily  and  is  most  appreciative  of 
what  the  experienced  guide  can  tell  him. 

We  find  in  practise  that  even  the  best  scholars  among 
our  college  graduates  are  not  ready  for  a  technical  course 
in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  materials.  Too  often 
their  training  is  scrappy.  The  elective  system  makes  it 
easy  to  follow  a  favorite  professor  or  to  omit  some  essential 
part  of  a  subject.  I  recall  the  case  of  a  graduate  of  one  of 
our  best  universities  who  had  studied  Latin  four  years  in 
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high  school  and  four  years  in  college,  but  who  had  never 
had  a  course  at  any  time  in  Roman  history,  and  who  knew 
next  to  nothing  of  Roman  life.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual 
to  find  college  graduates  who  have  had  years  of  training 
in  history  made  up  of  fragments  called  the  Reformation, 
the  Renaissance,  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  like,  but 
with  no  real  understanding  of  the  sweep  of  modern  history. 
A  large  part  of  the  trouble  with  teaching  the  sciences  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  physics,  chemistry,  geography,  physi¬ 
ography,  meteorology,  zoology,  entomology,  physiology, 
bacteriology  and  the  rest  are  taught  as  isolated  units. 
Even  in  mathematics,  the  most  clearly  defined  of  all  our 
high  school  subjects,  the  college  graduate  comes  to  his 
work  removed  by  just  four  years  from  the  problems  with 
which  he  has  to  deal.  In  all  such  cases  the  first  step  is 
to  get  back  on  high  school  ground.  The  Latinist  must 
read  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Virgil,  not  necessarily  stopping  with 
four  books  of  the  Gaelic  War,  or  with  the  Catalinian  ora¬ 
tions,  or  with  an  abbreviated  edition  of  the  .Aeneid;  he 
should  learn  to  speak  the  language  at  least  well  enough 
to  keep  it  from  seeming  dead;  and  he  should  inject  him¬ 
self  far  enough  into  Roman  history  to  feel  the  glow  of  that 
Golden  Age  forever  imperishable.  Likewise  the  mathe¬ 
matician  needs  to  know  what  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry 
and  trigonometry  stand  for,  what  they  are,  what  they  mean 
in  everyday  life,  and  what  they  prepare  for  in  the  higher 
mathematics.  It  is  perspective  that  is  wanted  in  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  in  every  other  subject  of  the  high  school. 

Only  by  knowing  intimately  what  these  subjects  are 
worth  in  and  of  themselves,  what  their  practical  applica¬ 
tion  is,  and  what  they  signify  for  later  development,  can 
we  expect  our  teachers  to  put  correct  emphasis  on  what 
they  teach.  The  ignorant  teacher  is  prone  to  drive  every 
nail  home  by  the  hardest  kind  of  knocks;  the  scholarly 
teacher  knows  that  time  and  strength  are  easily  wasted 
on  trivial  topics,  while  too  much  attention  can  scarcely 
be  given  to  important  matters.  What  is  important  and 
what  is  relatively  unimportant  at  any  stage  is  well  worth 
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knowing.  It  is  professional  knowledge  which  may  come 
from  experience  but  thrives  best  when  many  minds,  and 
all  of  them  acute,  are  bent  on  solving  a  professional  problem. 
This  is  one  sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  right 
kind  of  professional  school  for  teachers.  The  school  which 
does  not  make  it  a  corner-stone  has  no  excuse  for  being. 

The  next  factor  in  professional  training  is  Technical 
Skill.  Important  as  this  is  in  the  equipment  of  a  teacher, 
or  of  any  professional  worker,  no  one  will  claim,  I  fancy, 
that  any  considerable  amount  of  it  can  be  acquired  in  a 
professional  school.  The  young  physician  does  get  some 
chance  to  try  his  hand  in  hospital  practise,  but  nowadays 
the  prospective  lawyer  and  engineer  are  still  novices  on 
entering  their  life-work.  Some  direction  along  practical 
lines,  it  is  generally  admitted,  should  accompany  the 
theoretical  training  of  the  professional  course,  but  for 
many  years  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  time 
given  to  practical  work  in  all  our  professional  schools. 
In  some  quarters,  in  medicine  for  example,  there  are  signs 
of  renewed  emphasis  upon  the  practical  side,  but  in  the 
large  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  modern  profes¬ 
sional  training  is  chiefly  concerned  with  imparting  scientific 
knowledge.  The  ideal  union  of  theory  and  practise  is 
conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  practise. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  will  also  be  conceded  that  to  the 
extent  which  the  young  practitioner  is  obliged  to  work 
independently  from  the  beginning  is  it  necessary  to  equip 
him  with  the  skill .  requisite  to  do  his  w^ork  acceptably. 
The  young  physician,  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  young 
lawyer  or  engineer,  is  obliged  to  work  alone;  hence  the  de¬ 
mand  for  practical  training  in  the  hospital.  So  with  the 
teacher.  He  is  obliged  to  do  his  wrork,  under  supervision 
to  be  sure  and  along  a  prescribed  course,  but  still  to  a  large 
extent  independently.  The  call  is  for  teachers  of  experience, 
and  the  experience  gained  by  practise  teaching  is  always 
considered  better  than  none  at  all.  We  need  more  of  it 
in  our  training  schools,  rather  than  less. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  w^e  keep  in  mind  a  funda- 
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mental  distinction  in  the  quality  of  work  that  may  enter 
into  a  teacher’s  equipment.  That  which  is  suited  to  one 
type  of  mind  may  be  out  of  place  with  another.  For 
example,  when  we  wish  to  give  technical  skill  to  an  artisan’s 
apprentice  we  see  to  it  that  he  knows  what  he  is  to  do, 
that  he  is  shown  how  to  do  it,  and  that  he  repeats  the  opera¬ 
tion  often  enough  to  make  it  automatic.  The  best  results 
come  from  long  practise  without  break  or  variation.  The 
artist,  on  the  other  hand,  encourages  initiative  and  invites 
variety  of  treatment.  The  gulf  fixt  between  the  two 
in  this  respect  is  one  of  intellectual  ability.  The  lower 
the  grade  of  intelligence,  the  more  nearly  the  training  ap¬ 
proximates  that  employed  in  breaking  animals;  the  higher 
'  the  grade  of  intelligence,  the  better  the  understanding  of 
what  is  to  be  done  and  of  the  means  to  accomplish  the 
purpose.  The  person  of  high  intelligence  is,  or  may  be, 
self-directive. 

The  real  problem  of  the  training  school  for  teachers 
with  respect  to  technical  skill  is  in  the  differentiation  of 
types  according  to  intellectual  and  professional  acumen. 
It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  kind  and  extent  of  practical 
work  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  normal  school  may 
not  be  best  adapted  to  the  training  of  high  school  or  college 
teachers.  It  may  well  happen  that  the  rural  teacher  who 
enters  a  normal  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen  will  require 
an  apprentice  training  strictly  analogous  to  the  training 
given  the  carpenter  or  the  plumber,  while  the  university 
graduate  at  twenty-five  may  safely  be  left*  to  his  own  de¬ 
vices  in  directing  a  seminar  course.  In  the  latter  case  the 
important  thing  is  that  the  teacher  knows  his  subject, 
appreciates  what  he  is  to  do,  and  has  a  lively  sense  of  his 
personal  responsibility  in  getting  the  work  done.  Success 
depends  primarily  upon  the  combination  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  guided  by  high  ethical  ideals.  The 
man  of  power  will  find  his  way  even  in  the  class-room; 
the  worth  of  his  work  will  be  measured  by  his  ethical  stand¬ 
ards. 

The  high  school  teacher  stands  midway  between  these 
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extremes.  He  is  not  overly  intelligent  but  he  is  generally 
not  an  ignoramus.  He  needs  practise  under  guidance, 
and  most  of  all  he  needs  practise  in  self-criticism  and  self- 
direction. 

This  leads  directly  to  my  third  point — the  Ethical  Aim 
of  Instruction.  Efficiency  in  work  presupposes  that  the 
worker  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  he  is  working  for. 
If  the  work  be  merely  hewing  to  a  line,  the  line  must  stand 
out  and  the  worker  must  know  what  it  means.  If  it  means 
merely  a  boundary  beyond  which  he  dare  not  go,  we  put 
the  laborer  on  a  low  plane;  if  he  sees  in  it  the  expression 
of  a  scientific  calculation  of  the  strength  of  material,  or 
if  he  regards  it  as  a  unit  in  some  artistic  creation — above 
all,  if  he  has  himself  drawn  the  line  and  knows  that  it  be¬ 
longs  scientifically  or  artistically  just  where  he  has  put  it, 
we  place  the  worker  unhesitatingly  in  the  professional 
class.  The  essence  of  professional  service  is  found  in  the 
ethical  attitude  of  the  worker.  All  else  is  subsidiary, 
however  essential  it  may  be  to  the  work  in  hand.  In  the 
case  of  the  teacher,  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he 
teaches  is  the  instrument  which  he  uses  more  or  less  skil¬ 
fully  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  His  purpose 
is  to  educate  by  means  of  the  formal  studies  of  the  curriculum 
and  the  discipline  of  the  school  used  in  such  way  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  results  desired. 

The  chief  criticism  of  the  high  school  is  that  it  doesn’t 
know  what  it  is  doing.  Teachers  are  deluded  into  thinking 
that  they  are  teaching  Latin,  or  history,  or  mathematics, 
when  they  are  really  giving  instruction  in  fragmentary 
and  unrelated  parts  of  a  subject.  A  high  school  principal 
has  told  me  since  the  discussion  of  the  morning  on  the  com¬ 
prehensive  examination,  that  he  has  teachers  of  arithmetic 
and  algebra  and  geometry  but  no  teacher  of  mathematics. 
Furthermore,  it  rarely  happens  that  even  our  best  teachers 
of  the  mathematical  subjects  know  the  commonest  applica¬ 
tions  of  mathematics  in  industrial  and  commercial  life. 
Few  secondary  teachers  have  any  real  grasp  of  the  subjects 
of  the  curriculum,  and  fewer  still  seem  to  know  that  any 
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subject  other  than  their  own  has  any  excuse  for  being. 

In  a  word,  team-work  is  conspicuously  absent  from  our 
high  schools.  ' 

This  situation  is  due  partly  to  lack  of  academic  training, 
but  largely  to  lack  of  interest  in  the  professional  aspects 
of  school  subjects  and  the  school  curriculum.  Possibly 
the  comprehensive  examination  will  correct  the  academic 
deficiencies,  but  the  evolution  of  a  suitable  curriculum 
and  the  making  of  character  by  means  of  scholarly  instruc¬ 
tion  and  moral  suasion  depend  upon  professional  insight. 
Some  teachers  seem  to  have  intuitive  knowledge  of  this 
kind,  but  the  best  learn  something  from  experience.  It  is 
the  function  of  professional  training  to  bring  this  knowledge 
to  consciousness  and  to  put  even  the  dullest  teacher  in  the 
way  of  appreciating  what  the  best  teacher  may  do  instinc¬ 
tively,  and  to  enable  the  most  favored  to  acquire  mastery 
more  surely  and  expeditiously  than  he  otherwise  could. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  weary  you  by  a  discussion  of 
the  meaning  of  education  or  of  the  function  of  education 
in  a  democracy.  It  suffices  here  to  enumerate  the  methods 
of  securing  such  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  young 
teachers  and  to  point  out  a  rough  and  ready  way  of  testing 
the  efficiency  of  teaching. 

Teaching  is  no  new  art.  There  were  teachers  worthy  of 
the  name  before  books  were  invented  or  football  was  made 
a  university  discipline.  Schools  and  school-systems  played 
their  part  before  ours  were  thought  of.  The  more  one 
studies  the  history  and  principles  of  education,  the  less 
one  is  inclined  to  disagree  with  the  preacher  who  declared 
that  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  The  teacher 
who  thinks  his  problems  peculiar  to  himself  and  to  his 
pupils  will  find  light  and  inspiration  in  the  historical  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  work  of  other  teachers  in  other  times.  As 
a  check  on  provincial  notions  of  educational  aims  and 
values  I  commend  a  comparative  study  of  the  educational  ^ 
methods  and  school  administration  of  the  leading  European 
countries.  As  a  guide  to  school-room  practise  we  are  just 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  modem  educational  y 
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psychology.  It  opens  up  a  new  world  to  the  beginner 
and  forces  him  to  self-criticism.  It  helps  him  to  under¬ 
stand  the  learning  process  and  makes  him  conscious  of  the 
way  children  think  and  acquire  their  habits.  From  physi¬ 
ology  and  hygiene  we  can  get  light  on  the  physical  well¬ 
being  of  our  pupils.  It  were  easy  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  possibilities  of  such  studies,  all  of  which  should  have 
some  part  in  the  curriculum  of  a  professional  school  for 
teachers,  but  I  prefer  to  conclude  my  argument  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  one  phase  of  the  general  subject.  It  is,  however, 
only  one  phase  of  many  which  might  be  treated  at  length. 
I  select  it  as  a  sample  because  it  has  special  value  in  second¬ 
ary  education. 

What  is  the  essential  character  of  education  in  a  democracy 
and  how  may  we  judge  its  efficiency?  What  obligations 
are  imposed  upon  the  American  public  school  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  American  and  public? 

It  is  apparent  that  there  can  be  no  great  difference  in 
opinion  regarding  the  desirability  of  those  virtues  which 
make  for  character.  In  respect  to  most  of  these  we  are 
one  with  the  educators  of  other  civilized  countries,  past 
and  present.  Our  ideals  of  scholarship  and  discipline  and 
of  vocational  efficiency  may  outrun  our  practise,  but  they 
are  not  essentially  different  from  those  which  obtain  else¬ 
where.  I  say  nothing  of  the  right  of  anyone  to  seek  another 
type  of  education,  or  of  the  preference  which  anyone  may 
express  for  the  private  institution  or  for  individual  train¬ 
ing.  I  have  now  no  quarrel  with  those  who  think  that  art 
can  be  taught  for  art’s  sake,  or  mathematics  for  the  sake  of 
mathematics.  What  I  do  insist  on  is  that  the  American 
public  school,  supported  by  public  taxation,  is  under  ob¬ 
ligation  to  train  American  citizens,  men  and  women  able 
and  willing  to  cooperate  with  their  fellows  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  American  ideals. 

Our  mode  of  government  is  not  our  only,  or  even  our 
chief,  point  of  difference  from  other  countries.  It  seems 
to  me  from  the  educational  standpoint  that  the  crux  of 
the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  our  social  order.  American 
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life  is  not  regulated  by  tradition  of  class  or  caste’,  we  have 
no  controlling  institutions  of  church  or  guild;  there  is  no 
social  standard  which  is  authoritatively  binding  on  any 
American  youth.  As  yet  the  way  is  open  to  talent  and 
ability  all  along  the  line.  Our  only  controlling  institution, 
if  such  it  may  be  regarded,  is  our  school  system — a  self- 
imposed  and  self-directed  organ  of  our  democracy. 

Whatever  else  the  typical  American  is  or  may  be,  he  is 
alert,  progressive  and  independent.  We  expect  him  to 
be  capable  of  directing  his  personal  affairs,  of  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times,  of  initiating  reforms,  and  passing  judgment 
on  his  own  acts  and  those  of  his  fellows.  Periodically  we 
ask  him  to  pass  upon  questions  of  national  policy  and  of 
international  importance.  Theoretically  the  American 
voter  is  a  sovereign  in  his  own  right.  I  am  well  aw'are  that 
the  picture  is  easily  overdrawn  and  that  the  American 
voter  is  less  than  he  should  be,  but  if  the  American  citizen 
were  what  he  should  be,  we  should  spell  “Voter”  with  a 
capital  letter. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  look  for  intelligent  self-direction 
in  every  act  of  life.  The  farmer  looks  for  it  in  his  laborers; 
the  business  man  expects  it  in  his  clerks;  the  corporations 
want  it  in  their  employees;  we  need  it  in  the  professions, 
and  count  it  a  failure  when  we  fail  to  get  it.  We  have  no 
other  criterion  so  universal  and  so  reliable  by  which  to 
judge  of  efficiency  in  American  life. 

Suppose  we  apply  it  to  our  schools  and  school  work. 
What  is  a  good  school  in  a  system  of  schools?  Surely  one 
that  knows  what  part  it  plays  in  the  total  scheme  and  is 
capable  of  playing  that  part  in  an  intelligent  manner. 
What  is  good  school  administration?  Surely  that  kind 
of  control  which  permits  and  encourages  intelligent  self- 
direction  in  all  parts  of  the  system.  And  yet  how  often 
do  we  see  school  systems  governed  by  autocratic  dictum 
in  which  the  component  parts  are  permitted  no  shadow 
of  initiative  and  denied  all  chance  of  self-direction.  Such 
a  system  belongs  under  a  paternal  government  in  which 
laws  and  orders  take  the  place  of  democratic  freedom. 
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What  is  good  discipline  in  a  school  or  class-room?  Is  it 
the  kind  that  is  begotten  of  fear  and  imposed  by  authority? 
I  have  heard  principals  and  teachers  read  out  on  the  opening 
days  of  school  a  list  of  penalties  for  infractions  of  the  law, 
but  I  have  never  been  persuaded  that  laws  unsupported 
by  public  opinion  are  any  more  successful  in  school  than 
outside.  The  lockstep  and  monitorial  system  no  more 
belong  by  right  in  American  schools  than  they  belong  in 
the  American  home,  or  in  public  meetings  or  in  business. 
The  best  discipline  is  that  which  secures  the  greatest  freedom 
to  the  individual  consistent  with  the  rights  of  his  fellows. 
The  trained  observer  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  class 
is  held  in  order  by  superimposed  authority  or  is  orderly 
because  all  want  to  do  some  task.  It  is  an  impressive 
and  reassuring  sight  to  see,  as  I  did  recently,  fifteen  hundred 
high  school  pupils  walk  leisurely  from  their  class-rooms  to 
the  assembly  hall,  find  their  places  without  confusion, 
and  instantly  stop  their  conversation  when  the  clock 
indicated  the  hour  for  the  exercises  to  begin.  Herein  is 
self-control  worthy  of  American  citizenship.  To  say  to 
one,  come,  and  he  cometh,  and  to  another  go,  and  he  goeth, 
may  be  an  ideal  of  military  discipline  and  it  may  occasion¬ 
ally  be  necessary  in  home  and  school,  but  the  ideal  of  disci¬ 
pline  in  American  schools  will  not  be  reached  until  such 
commands  are  unnecessary  to  secure  obedience  and  effect¬ 
ive  cooperation. 

The  same  test  may  be  applied  to  teaching.  Does  it  make 
for  intelligent  self-direction?  First  consider  the  prevailing 
method  of  assigning  home  tasks.  How  often  the  order  is 
to  solve  the  next  twenty  problems,  to  translate  the  next 
fifty  lines,  or  to  read  the  next  ten  pages,  with  no  instruction 
on  the  method  of  approach,  not  even  a  hint  as  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  task  or  its  connection  with  what  has  gone  before. 
The  result  we  are  all  familiar  with.  Blind  guessing  at  the 
answer,  cut-and-try  methods  of  solution,  time  wasted  in 
thumbing  a  lexicon,  illegitimate  assistance  sought  from 
parents  or  fellow  pupils — almost  everything  except  straight¬ 
forward  learning.  From  such  a  method,  when  persistently 
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used,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  anything  but  bad  intellectual 
habits.  Moreover,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  ultimately  leads 
to  moral  degeneracy,  because  the  prize  goes  generally  to 
the  most  dishonest  player.  The  only  corrective  that  I 
know  of  is  to  assign  tasks  that  can  be  done  without  assistance 
and  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  worked  logically  step  by  step 
from  data  already  in  the  possession  of  the  pupil.  The 
ability  to  tackle  a  problem  courageously,  to  analyze  its 
components  parts,  and  to  work  thru  it  logically,  is 
of  vastly  more  account  in  school  and  in  later  life  than  the 
art  of  guessing  at  the  result,  however  brilliantly  the  guessing 
may  be  done.  We  need  to  put  greater  emphasis  on  how 
pupils  learn  and  less  on  what  results  they  get.  If  they 
are  trained  to  be  intelligently  self-directive  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  the  results. 

Next  consider  class-room  practise.  At  its  worst  it  may 
be  merely  hearing  recitations  or  a  demonstration  of  guess¬ 
work  with  blackboard  accompaniment.  It  were  a  euphem¬ 
ism  to  label  such  efforts  teaching  or  instruction.  It  may 
be  something  better,  however,  and  still  not  merit  approba¬ 
tion.  For  example,  much  of  the  best  teaching  we  find  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  contents  itself  with  imparting  in¬ 
formation.  Pupils  may  seem  interested  and  stow  away  fact 
upon  fact  against  the  day  of  examination.  The  final  test 
may  be  satisfactory,  measured  in  percentage  of  correct 
answers.  Nevertheless  such  work  may  be  wholly  deceptive. 
What  is  learned  may  be  useless  because  it  is  isolated,  or 
untrustworthy  because  it  is  improperly  related  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  individual.  The  old-time  books  on  arithmetic 
had  a  chapter  on  Allegation  which  some  of  us  learned  to 
perfection.  It  was  isolated  knowledge  then  and  has  re¬ 
mained  imperfectly  related  to  the  experience  of  all  of  us 
whose  business  is  other  than  the  blending  of  liquors.  The 
only  benefit  derived  from  that  chapter  was  practise  in  com¬ 
putation,  which  might  have  been  gained  from  any  other 
arithmetical  task.  Memorizing  of  facts  or  processes  is 
of  little  value,  even  tho  an  examination  shows  that 
they  are  accurately  and  tenaciously  kept  in  mind,  unless 
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such  facts  and  processes  can  be  used  by  the  learner.  So 
much  time  and  energy  are  wasted  in  this  way  that  one 
pities  teachers  who  fail  to  see  the  good  they  might  do. 
Just  a  little  intelligent  self-direction  would  lead  them 
to  take  the  next  step.  It  is  highly  important  that  funda¬ 
mentals  be  accurately  learned.  The  alphabet,  multi¬ 
plication  table,  declensions,  paradigms,  and  the  like, 
must  be  memorized,  but  the  good  teacher  does  not  stop 
there  or  with  any  number  of  similar  tasks.  He  uses  them 
in  all  possible  combinations  and  permutations.  He  counts 
them  means  or  instruments  for  a  higher  purpose.  One 
reliable  test  of  success  is  found  in  the  widening  intellectual 
horizon  of  his  pupils;  another  is  in  their  ability  to  use  what 
they  have  in  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge.  When 
a  pupil  learns  to  direct  himself  intelligently  in  interpreting 
the  facts  of  his  own  experience  and  in  enlarging  that  ex¬ 
perience  by  gaining  new  knowledge,  he  is  on  the  high  road 
to  a  liberal  education. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  what  I  consider  the  chief 
essential  of  good  teaching  because  we  see  so  little  of  it  in 
our  high  schools,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  training  for  leadership  in  all  kinds  of  schools 
the  world  over.  If  we  are  to  get  competent  leaders  we  must 
train  them  to  be  intelligently  self-directive.  The  secondary 
school  exists  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and  training, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  those  who  must  bear  the  responsibility 
that  attaches  to  the  enjoyment  of  superior  advantages. 
Historically,  the  secondary  school  exists  for  this  purpose 
and  to  this  end  it  is  supported  in  America  at  public  ex¬ 
pense. 

Now  that  I  have  had  my  say,  or  tried  to  say  what  I 
had  in  mind,  I  realize  that  I  have  said  little  on  the  subject 
assigned  me.  But  I  confess  to  little  interest  in  the  routine 
training  of  secondary  teachers  or  of  any  other  teachers, 
if  by  that  is  meant  courses  of  instruction  in  formal  pedagogy 
or  predigested  pedagogic  methods.  As  I  look  at  it,  there 
are  many  ways  of  getting  educational  results.  Your  way 
may  not  be  my  way  and  your  pupils  may  differ  from  mine 
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in  ability,  in  accomplishment  and  in  aim.  So  long  as 
teachers  differ  and  pupils  differ  there  can  be  no  invariable 
method.  That  is  best  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  occasion, 
all  factors  considered.  My  interest  centers  in  ways  and 
means  of  getting  teachers  who  are  liberally  educated,  who 
know  their  subjects  and  have  the  high  ambition  to  train 
their  pupils  for  leadership  in  a  social  order  that  demands 
intelligent  self-direction.  I  have  no  patience  with  those 
who  pretend  to  esoteric  wisdom  by  virtue  of  their  office 
or  their  training.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 
The  good  teacher  is  not  a  pedant,  a  pedagog,  or  an  egotist. 
He  labors  that  others  may  enter  into  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
Unless  it  be  guided  by  this  ethical  ideal,  professional  train¬ 
ing  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless. 

One  other  feature  of  secondary  education  deserves  more 
than  passing  mention,  but  in  addressing  high  school  teachers 
it  were  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  it.  I  refer  to  school 
management,  the  act  of  making  a  school  a  good  place  to 
live  in.  It  is  something  acquired  by  all  good  teachers, 
but,  like  skill  in  teaching,  it  can  hardly  be  taught  to  those 
who  most  need  it.  The  satisfaction  that  comes  from  giving 
instruction,  however  artistically  the  work  may  be  done, 
does  not  compare  with  the  joy  of  living  with  adolescents 
when  one  has  the  ability  to  control  adolescent  emotion 
and  to  direct  adolescent  will.  This  is  the  superlatively 
fine  art  of  teaching,  the  birthright  of  a  few,  the  despair  of 
the  many.  Nevertheless,  few  schools  can  boast  of  having 
many  geniuses  on  their  staffs,  and  in  some  way  the  average 
teacher  must  be  trained  to  realize  the  responsibility  of  his 
position.  School  organizations  of  many  kinds — for  social 
intercourse,  mutual  benefit,  recreation,  athletics — springing 
up  over  night  must  be  directed  aright  or  they  will  surely 
go  wrong.  Each  boy  is  a  problem,  each  girl  an  enigma, 
and  yet  the  well-being  of  the  school  demands  instinctive, 
prompt,  sympathetic,  effective  action  on  the  part  of  those 
who  stand  in  loco  parentis.  I  mention  this,  not  because 
our  high  school  teachers  are  ignorant  of  their  duties  or  neg¬ 
lectful  of  their  opportunities — in  my  experience  they  are 
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prodigal  to  a  fault  of  their  time  and  energy  when  then- 
pupils  are  in  need  of  personal  guidance — but  because  I 
want  to  suggest  a  way  of  measuring  the  efficiency  of  their 
action.  I  would  apply  the  same  test  that  I  use  in  other 
forms  of  school  work.  Is  the  fraternal  society  intelligently 
self-directive?  Can  the  debating  club  single  out  a  worthy 
topic  for  discussion,  attack  it  logically,  reach  sane  conclu¬ 
sions  and  maintain  self-control  in  doing  it?  Does  the 
athletic  team  stand  on  its  own  feet,  fight  its  own  battles 
and  win  its  prizes  as  men  do  who  struggle  honestly  for  the 
prizes  in  business?  Is  the  boy  who  needs  correction  en¬ 
couraged  to  face  his  problem  rationally  and  work  out  his 
own  salvation,  or  is  he  told  what  to  do  and  commanded 
to  do  it,  or  worse  still,  is  he  made  a  dependent  upon  some 
stronger  personality?  These  are  questions  which  every 
teacher,  he  who  is  bom  as  well  as  he  who  is  made,  may 
profitably  put  to  himself.  The  professional  school  may 
help  him  find  his  way,  but  only  experience  under  wise  guid¬ 
ance  will  bring  the  answer. 

In  closing,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  the  college  professor 
and  the  school  superintendent.  The  training  of  high  school 
teachers  is  a  work  in  which  you  are  both  vitally  interested 
and  in  which  you  should  take  a  part.  Unfortunately 
neither  of  you  has  as  yet  seen  fit  to  recognize  your  obliga¬ 
tion.  The  college  teacher  is  prone  to  give  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  the  student  has  acquired  a  smattering  of 
his  subject.  You  should  know  better  than  to  turn  loose 
the  average  college  graduate  on  unoffending  children. 
The  college  department  of  mathematics  does  not  consider 
its  graduates  engineers,  or  the  department  of  physiology 
its  graduates  physicians.  Why  should  you  think  the  college 
student  of  Latin  a  fit  teacher  of  Latin?  And  how  does  the 
superintendent  of  schools  justify  himself  in  putting  the 
novice  in  teaching,  even  a  graduate  of  our  best  professional 
schools,  in  independent  charge  of  a  class?  When  it  is 
known  that  so  much  of  our  academic  training  is  faulty  and 
that  professional  training  at  best  is  only  a  preparation  for 
service,  how  is  it  that  no  provision  is  made  for  a  period  of 
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probationary  teaching  under  competent  guidance?  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  if  our  colleges  should  treat  the  profession 
of  teaching  as  they  do  other  professions,  and  if  our  school 
systems  should  provide  adequate  apprentice  training,  we 
should  have  no  excuse  to  spend  a  session  in  discussing  the 
theme  of  this  afternoon.  The  main  reason  why  we  talk 
so  much  on  this  subject  and  say  so  little  is  that  the  two  domi¬ 
nant  influences  in  shaping  the  preparation  of  teachers  are 
in  league  to  hinder  progress.  Let  the  colleges  refuse  to 
sanction  poor  teaching  and  let  the  schools  make  it  possible 
for  a  teacher  to  perfect  his  art,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
teachers  who  can  do  professional  work.  Until  that  time 
we  shall  waste  our  breath  in  talking,  and  the  craftsmen  in 
our  schools  will  head  straight  for  trade-unionism.  If  that 
is  what  you  want  you  will  surely  get  it  without  effort. 
But  that  is  not  what  you  want;  you  want  something  better. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  a  change.  The  public  is  dissatisfied 
with  what  is  being  done.  Greater  efficiency  is  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  hour,  and  with  greater  efficiency  go  better 
remuneration  and  more  certain  professional  standing. 
It  is  the  high  privilege  of  some  of  us  to  help  make  a  few 
teachers  more  worthy  of  their  positions.  We  need  your 
cooperation  in  a  task  which  combines  in  highest  degree 
professional  service  with  patriotic  duty. 

In  summary,  I  repeat  that  the  professional  training  of 
the  high  school  teacher  follows  a  course  of  general  training 
which  should  give  sound  scholarship  and  breadth  of  view 
characteristic  of  the  culture  such  as  may  be  best  acquired 
in  a  good  college  course.  The  distinctive  professional 
factors  in  a  teacher’s  training  are  (i)  specialized  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  including  their  relations  to 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  their  applications 
to  every-day  life,  (2)  technical  skill  in  teaching,  and  (3)  the 
ethical  aim  of  education.  The  perfection  of  the  teacher’s 
equipment  along  all  these  lines  is  a  life-work,  but  the  pro¬ 
fessional  school  may  make  a  beginning  by  putting  the 
novice  in  the  way  of  understanding  what  others  have  done 
and  are  doing,  and  by  making  him  self-critical  and  self- 
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directive  with  respect  to  his  own  work.  The  greatest  need 
today  in  the  development  of  professional  training  for  high 
school  teachers  is  the  cooperation  of  the  colleges  and  tlie 
schools — of  the  colleges  by  way  of  making  suitable  prepara¬ 
tion  for  professional  study,  and  of  the  schools  by  way  of 
providing  adequate  means  for  giving  apprentice  training 
under  competent  guidance. 

James  E.  Russell 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


II 


THE  TREND  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES' 

1.  The  direct  method  is  simply  what  its  name  implies: 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  learner  thru  the  foreign  language. 
In  other  words,  it  teaches  the  language  and  not  merely 
about  the  language.  The  direct  method  or  better  a  direct 
method  is  not  the  old  natural-conversation  method  which 
rightly  fell  into  disuse  and  ill  repute  because  it  had  for  its 
goal  talking  ability  without  cultural  and  disciplinary  train¬ 
ing.  The  direct  method  or  the  reform  method  is  not  the 
so-called  psychological  method  either,  as  the  latter  is  only 
a  part  of  the  former.  Nor  is  the  so-called  phonetic  method 
identical  with  the  reform  method  but  again  only  a  part  of 
it.  A  direct  method  does  not  use  the  foreign  tongue 
exclusively.  We  are  no  zealots  on  that  point. 

2.  The  aim  of  the  reform  method  is  “reading  ability 
by  means  of  speaking  facility.”  We  maintain  the  most 
economical  and  surest  road  to  an  appreciation  of  the  literary, 
printed  language  is  by  way  of  the  spoken  language.  So 
speaking  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  while  the  end  is  real 
reading  ability.  In  this  way  both  aspects  of  language  are 
considered,  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  instruction  is 
vivified  and  made  real. 

3.  No  one  has  a  right  to  speak  upon  a  direct  method 
authoritatively  unless  he  has  tried  it.  Only  then  will 
he  have  a  standard  of  comparison.  And  I  assert  most 
boldly,  nevertheless  firmly,  that  no  one  who  has  ever  tried^ 
as  a  well-prepared  teacher,  a  direct  method  of  teaching 
modern  languages,  will  ever  go  back  to  an  indirect  mode  of 
presenting  them.  His  own  growth  and  the  joy  of  his 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory- 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November 
30,  1912. 
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learners  as  well  as  the  results  obtained  will  prove  to  him 
conclusively  that  he  has  found  the  nature  of  true  language- 
acquisition.  Academic  discussions  filled  with  Olympian 
disdain  can  have  no  value  with  open-minded  students  of 
the  adolescent. 

Among  the  various  movements  in  the  world  of  education, 
there  is  one  now  in  progress  which  deserves  our  serious 
attention  and  hearty  support.  If  you  look  back  upon  your 
own  personal  experience  as  students  of  modern  languages 
both  in  school  and  at  college,  you  will  realize  that  many 
students  failed  almost  utterly  to  gain  any  mastery  of  the 
foreign  language  they  were  pursuing.  Some  have  perhaps 
only  the  faint  and  sad  recollection  that  they  studied  Ger¬ 
man  or  French  in  their  school  or  college  days  once  upon 
a  time.  How  many  of  the  students  gained  real  insight  into 
the  foreign  language  and  its  literature?  How  many  of  them 
are  still  able  really  to  enjoy  the  great  works  of  the  German 
and  French  writers?  Forsooth,  it  is  a  sad  reflection  upon 
modern  language  teaching  if  it  does  not  add  something  to 
one’s  development  and  to  one’s  intellectual  interests. 
No  doubt  some  of  you  will  recall  the  instruction  in  German 
and  French  as  not  at  all  differentiated  in  method  from  the 
teaching  of  the  classics.  Reading  the  text,  frequently  not 
even  doing  that;  translating  or  rather  painfully  transliter¬ 
ating  it  into  the  vernacular;  mental  gymnastics  in  root 
extraction,  gerund-grinding,  splitting  of  hairs  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  I  ask  you  in  all  candor,  was  there  in 
many  cases  any  appreciable  difference  between  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  that  of  German  and  French? 
The  living  languages,  in  other  words,  were  treated  like  the 
great  tongues  of  the  past.  In  some  class-rooms  a  casual 
visitor  would  not  have  known  w'hat  language  was  being 
taught,  as  he  did  not  hear  the  foreign  speech  but  in  lieu 
of  it  pitiful  transverbalizations.  • 

Now  since  1882,  so  antediluvian  a  mode  of  modern  lang¬ 
uage  teaching  has  been  discarded  in  Germany,  at  least. 
The  Scandinavian  countries,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
France  have  followed  in  rapid  succession.  With  the  mighty 
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trumpet-blast  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Victor,  now  professor  at  the 
University  of  Marburg,  the  reaction  set  in.  Victor  resur¬ 
rected  as  it  were  some  of  the  ideas  championed  as  early 
as  the  17  th  century  by  men  like  Comenius,  Ratichius,  and 
Locke.  He  made  use  of  the  experience  of  the  Philanthropin- 
ists  of  the  1 8th  century,  of  Basedow,  Wolke,  and  Trapp. 
In  fact,  he  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  great  classicist  Her¬ 
mann  Perthes,  who,  in  1873,  began  to  clamor  for  a  reform 
in  the  teaching  of  Latin.  But  Victor  was  not  a  mere  satel¬ 
lite,  for  he  furnished  a  new  scientific  basis  of  modem  lang¬ 
uage  instruction,  i.  e.,  phonetics.  Before  him,  many  had 
advocated  the  use  of  the  foreign  language  in  the  classroom 
thru  conversational  exercises,  valuable  for  proper  habit- 
formation.  Victor,  however,  demanded  first  of  all  a  good 
pronunciation  as  the  only  successful  basis  of  further  linguis¬ 
tic  study.  With  a  good  pronunciation  he  put  the  spoken 
word,  not  the'  dead  letter,  into  the  foreground  of  modern 
language  instmction.  Grammar,  he  maintained,  should 
be  gained  inductively  by  the  pupils,  and  not  deductively, 
in  order  to  offset  the  purely  mechanical  rigmarole-memor¬ 
izing  of  rules,  often  meaningless,  and  of  exceptions  to  rules. 
The  father  of  the  German  reform  also  insisted  upon  real 
reading  of  the  foreign  authors  and  not  upon  so-called 
translations.  Since  the  foreign  language  reigned  practic¬ 
ally  supreme  in  the  classroom  this  real  reading  was  a  natural 
concomitant.  Last  of  all,  Victor  felt  that  the  ultimate 
aim  of  modem  language  teaching  should  be  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  pupil  to  the  very  life,  customs,  history, 
and  civilization  of  that  country,  the  language  of  which  he 
was  studying. 

These  five  cardinal  points  in  the  reform  of  modem  lang¬ 
uage  teaching — that  is,  insistence  upon  good  pronunciation, 
oral  work,  inductive  teaching  of  grammar,  real  reading, 
and  so-called  realien — these  are  not  utopian. 

Their  efficacy  has  been  demonstrated  in  all  civilized 
countries  and  has  produced  salutary  reaction  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  classics  and  of  the  vernacular  everywhere. 
In  no  country  has  the  direct  method  held  more  absolute 
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sway  than  in  France,  since  the  first  of  January,  1902, 
when  all  modem  language  teachers  there  had  to  make 
the  foreign  language  the  strict  medium  of  instruction. 
In  1908,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France 
reported  upon  the  highly  gratifying  success  and  the  results 
achieved  with  the  radical  direct  method.  To  cap  the  cli¬ 
max:  on  May  14,  1912,  the  direct  method-advocates  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  their  adversaries  by  electing  their 
champion  Mr.  Paul.  Schlienger,  Representative  to  the 
Conseil  Sup^rieur  de  ITnstruction  Publique,  by  a  snug 
majority.  A  few  sentences  from  M.  Schlienger 's  circular 
to  his  colleagues,  prior  to  the  election,  may  be  of  interest; 
cf .  Die  neueren  Sprachen,  October,  1912.  He  says,  among 
other  things,  the  following  which  I  trust  will  find  an  echo 
in  our  country : 

“I  am  a  sincere  believer  in  the  direct  method  which  has 
vivified  and  regenerated  our  instruction.  The  results 
that  we  have  obtained  have  furthermore  shown  themselves 
so  clearly  that  at  present  all,  even  the  old-time  opponents, 
make  use  of  that  method,  which  is  called  the  direct,  induc¬ 
tive,  or  practical  method.  If,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
this  method  is  intangible  in  its  principle,  still  I  think  that 
it  is  and  always  will  be  capable  of  new  enrichment  and  of 
continued  improvement;  it  ought  to  constitute  a  frame  in 
the  limits  of  which  it  will  be  permissible  for  any  individual 
initiative  to  display  freedom.” 

Or:  “The  personnel  among  modern  language  teachers 
has  made  considerable  progress  these  last  years;  it  is  in¬ 
admissible  to  think  of  weakening  an  instruction,  the  success 
of  which  is  undeniable.  ” 

England,  which  is  so  often  called  conservative,  has 
taken  up  the  reform  most  energetically.  Examine  for 
instance  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination 
Board’s  papers  in  modem  languages  recently  set,  and  you 
will  realize  how  wofully  behind  times  our  official  exami¬ 
nations  are.  Or  look  into  their  output  of  textbooks  and 
you  will  conclude  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  do  what 
England  has  done  for  years.  Do  I  need  to  mention  the 
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various  modem  language  series?  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse 
of  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge,  who  lectured  at  Columbia 
University  with  tremendous  success  last  summer  on  the 
teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  by  the  direct  method,  writes 
in  the  preface  to  Decern  Fabulae  Pueris  Puellisque  Agendae 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1912),  the  following  highly 
significant  words : 

“It  is  fortunately  no  longer  needful  to  defend  the  direct 
method  of  teaching  languages:  no  one  whose  opinion  is 
based  on  knowledge  now  attacks  it,  so  long  as  the  languages 
to  be  taught  are  modem.  But  there  was  a  time  not  so 
long  ago,  when  the  method  was  derided  as  foolish  or  slovenly 
by  those  who  had  not  tried  it;  and  this  is  the  case  now  with 
the  direct  method  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek.  Those 
who  have  tried  it,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  are  quite 
at  ease  in  their  minds;  they  have  found  not  only  that  it 
is  quicker  and  more  attractive,  but  that  it  does  really  what 
the  exercise-book  method  pretends  to  do,  that  is,  it  holds 
the  attention  in  detail,  disciplines  the  mental  faculties, 
and  enables  the  scholars  to  understand  and  to  appreciate 
the  best  qualities  in  the  best  literature. 

Of  course,  the  direct  method  is  not  all  talking;  the  system 
includes  reading,  writing,  and  even  the  conscious  learning 
of  grammar;  altho  in  different  order  and  different  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  exercise  books.  But  speech  does  take 
in  it  the  first  place.” 

Incidentally  I  may  say  that  the  direct  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  classics  is  used  in  some  of  our  best  institutions  of 
learning  by  properly  qualified  instructors.  In  fact,  in 
Jamaica  High  School,  according  to  the  oral  and  printed 
testimony  of  my  colleague.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Chickering, 
the  pupils  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  direct  method 
because  they  understand  the  foreign  language  better  and 
enjoy  the  instruction  more  that  under  the  old  way  of 
teaching. 

But  enough  of  foreign  lands  and  their  progress.  Where 
do  we  stand  in  the  United  States?  I  shall  not  present 
to  you  an  historical  sketch  of  modem  language  teaching, 
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since  that  was  done  most  ably  last  year  at  your  Twenty- 
fifth  Annual  Convention  in  Columbia  University  by  Mr. 
Frederick  S.  Hemry,  of  the  Tome  School  for  Boys.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  we  are  in  a  period  of  transition  and  of  re¬ 
construction  and  have  been  there  since  1898,  when  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Uanguage 
Association  of  America  was  submitted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  held  at  Charlottesville,  Va.  The  document 
soon  proved  itself  the  Magna  Charta  of  modern  language 
teachers  of  the  United  States.  Out  of  the  “somewhat 
chaotic  and  bewildering  conditions”  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  evolved  a  report  which  according  to  its  introduction 
was  to  bring  about  a  better  and  more  uniform  definition  of 
requirements  for  admission  to  American  colleges.  That 
the  committee  has  succeeded  in  this,  no  one  dares  gainsay. 
Everybody  must  also  agree  with  the  chairman  when  he 
says  repeatedly  that  the  report  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  be¬ 
ginning  effort,  not  as  a  perfect  finality,  that  it  is  provisional, 
and  last  of  all  that  it  will  need  revision  in  the  light  of  criti¬ 
cism  and  of  freshly  accumulated  experience.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  committee  put  its  approval  upon 
old  methods,  upon  indirect  teaching  of  modern  languages 
and  getting  at  literature  quickly.  This  one  factor  alone 
and  more  than  all  others  has  brought  about  the  condition 
of  affairs  as  we  find  them  now:  we  see  the  old-time,  self- 
complacent  methodologists  supposedly  with  the  mighty, 
far-reaching  report  as  their  guide,  persisting  in  their 
laissez-faire  attitude.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  we  behold 
modem  language  teachers,  who  are  trying  to  infuse  new 
life  into  effete  language  teaching  by  endeavoring  to  use 
a  direct  method  of  instruction,  that  is  by  teaching  the 
language  and  not  merely  about  the  language. 

But  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  can  easily  be 
cited  in  behalf  of  progressive  language  teaching.  It  denounces 
the  grammar  method  as  lacking  in  interest,  as  not  broad 
enough,  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  equally  strong  in  its 
condemnation  of  the  socalled  reading  method  since  it 
lacks  in  vivacity  and  in  stimulus  to  the  attention,  since  it 
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demoralizes  the  instructor  (and  the  class).  If  this  is  true, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  modem  pedagogy,  is  it  not  well- 
nigh  criminal  to  expose  our  pupils  to  an  indirect  mode  of 
teaching  modern  languages  which  is  void  of  interest,  so 
absolutely  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  best  work 
in  any  field?  To  put  it  differently,  if  the  committee  did 
not  wish  to  sanction  the  old-fashioned  easy-going  way  of 
teaching,  it  should  have  advocated  a  progressive,  direct 
system  in  modem  language  instruction.  But  that  one 
step,  logical  and  perfectly  warranted,  the  committee  did 
not  see  fit  to  take  in  1898,  so  some  other  body  should  per¬ 
form  the  task  of  revising  that  report  in  the  categorical 
imperative,  in  terms  both  positive  and  helpful;  for  times 
have  changed  and  demand  an  adjustment  to  our  more 
enlightened  environment.  To  my  mind,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  prompt  issuing  of  an  amended  or  of  a  new 
report  on  modem  language  teaching  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  real  efficiency.  The  reason  for  this  need 
is  not  far  to  seek ;  the  average  human  being,  be  he  teacher 
or  not,  is  chronically  indolent;  he  is  constantly  looking  for 
the  seemingly  easiest  way  out  of  any  undertaking;  he  wants 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors  who  have 
prepared  a  well-marked  trail  for  him.  He  does  not  want  to 
be  a  pioneer,  a  trail-breaker,  a  leader,  but  he  wants  to 
trudge  along  a  beaten  path.  He  is  satisfied  to  be  a  taker 
instead  of  a  giver,  he  is  content  in  being  a  consumer 
and  not  a  producer.  Therefore  in  making  propaganda  for 
anything  new  (tho  it  verily  be  old),  even  if  it  be  compara¬ 
tively  easy,  we  must  first  overcome  the  inertia  of  language 
teachers,  chiefly  of  incompetents  and  of  reactionaries. 

Fortunately  for  our  children  and  for  generations  yet 
unborn,  more  modem  language  teachers  of  the  present-day 
school  are  well  prepared  and  equipped  for  their  life  work 
than  was  the  case  only  a  decade  ago.  But  this  very  point, 
i.  e.,  the  dearth  of  well-equipped,  enthusiastic  teachers  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  not  the  way  of  pre¬ 
sentation  so  much,  or  the  subject,  as  it  is  the  teacher, 
ill-prepared,  with  no  love  for  his  students,  and  with  no  high 
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conception  of  his  calling,  that  is  the  stumbling  block. 
Methods,  of  course,  will  help  any  ambitious  teacher  as 
will  good  textbooks  and  other  apparatus,  but  if  the  divine 
fire  of  professional  enthusiasm  is  not  aglow  within  his 
breast,  of  what  avail  will  all  the  external  paraphernalia 
be?  Skill  in  one’s  craft,  however,  makes  one  a  master 
and  a  leader,  and  this  possession,  coupled  with  love  for  the 
learner,  will  always  make  for  successful  teaching.  The 
live  teacher  alone  can  really  teach  living  languages  to  live 
pupils. 

Now  let  us  face  the  question  directly  without  any  subter¬ 
fuge  or  excuse.  Whose  fault  is  the  rather  poor  showing 
of  modern  language  teaching  or  of  any  other  branch  of 
instruction?  I  maintain  with  all  due  respect  but  with 
sincere  conviction  that  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
to  blame.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  in  modem  languages, 
an  obsolete,  mechanical,  Procrustean  examination  system 
for  entrance  into  their  institutions,  without  testing  oral 
proficiency.  If  our  higher  schools  of  learning  were  not  so 
pretentious  in  their  admission  requirements,  they  would 
get  better  and  more  substantially  prepared  students  from 
the  secondary  schools.  Their  very  examinations  bring 
about  poor  results.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  colleges  and 
universities  would  insist  upon  the  very  patent  requirement 
that  every  candidate  for  teaching  should  "have  not  only 
a  sound  scholastic,  but  also  an  absolutely  essential  peda¬ 
gogical  equipment,  much  good  could  be  accomplished  from 
such  a  training,  so  direly  needed,  yet  so  sadly  neglected. 
John  Franklin  Brown  in  his  Training  of  teachers  for  second¬ 
ary  schools  (The  Macmillan  Company,  19 ii)  is  certainly 
right  when  he  advocates  for  our  American  teachers  at  least 
one  year  of  professional  preparation,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  beyond  the  usual  academic  training.  As 
long  as  we  are  satisfied  and  the  colleges  also,  to  accept 
professional  teachers  without  professional  training,  so 
long  we  can  not  hope  to  be  considered  professionals  or 
belonging  to  a  profession.  And  ours  is  a  noble  profession. 
What  we  need  above  everything  else  is  men  and  women  of 
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character,  with  strong  sympathy  for  the  young,  for  the 
adolescent  soul,  well-trained  in  their  subject,  both  in  the 
written  and  spoken  language,  and  in  the  science  and  art 
•of  teaching  it.  Pedantic  erudition  and  the  concept  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  cold  and  silent  print,  so  often  found  in  the  learned 
quadrangle,  are  not  conducive  to  enthusiastic,  inspiring 
modern  language  teaching.  Mastery  of  subject-matter 
and  form  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  picture  I  have  drawn  so  far  has  not  been  overpleasing. 
But  there  is  another  more  cheerful  side  to  it.  In  spite  of 
many  drawbacks  such  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve,  the  present  College  Entrance  Examinations  and 
the  like,  ambitious  language  teachers  all  over  our  country  have 
been  using  and  are  employing  in  increasingly  larger  numbers 
the  reform  method  or  a  direct  method.  The  adaptability 
of  a  direct  method  to  American  conditions  has  been  proved 
beyond  peradventure  of  a  doubt.  We  are  speaking  now  of 
a  direct  method  for  American  schools.  Some  invidious 
wrangler  who  can  not  use  a  direct  method,  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  defeat,  may  still  occasionally  extol  the  old-fashioned 
grammar- translation  method  of  teaching  modem  languages, 
an  anachronistic  hysteron  proteron,  but  he  will  scarcely 
anywhere  find  at  present  an  appreciative  audience  which 
will  be  imprest  by  his  arguments.  We  must  expect  now 
and  then  parting  spite  shots  from  the  last  stragglers  in  the 
retreating  army  of  old-time  methodology.  The  reform 
method  of  modern  languages  has  come  to  stay  because  it 
is  sound,  and  sound  because  it  is  humane.  A  method  that 
takes  into  consideration,  first  of  all  the  nature  of  the  learner, 
his  psychology,  and  not  the  abstract  presentation  ,of  the 
subject  can  not  be  treated  lightly.  We  are,  above  every¬ 
thing  else,  striving  in  our  direct  teaching  of  modem  lan¬ 
guages  to  arouse  and  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  pupil 
by  a  direct  appeal  to  him.  In  other  words,  the  approach 
to  the  learner’s  mind  is  made  thru  the  ear  which  is  the 
proper  receptive  organ  of  language.  We  begin  from  the 
very  first  lesson  to  initiate  him  into  speech  by  the  use  of 
short  sentences.  The  opportunity  of  self-expression  is 
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thus  given  the  pupil  from  the  very  outset.  Needless  to- 
say  that  with  this  self-activity  is  mated  the  best  effort 
of  the  learner  to  improve  in  and  to  master  the  foreign 
language  before  he  gets  to  its  literature.  For  our  extra 
effort  we  are  rewarded  by  the  joy  of  our  disciples  and  by 
work  well  done. 

To  prove  that  the  trend  of  modern  language  instruction 
in  the  United  States  is  toward  a  direct  method,  I  shall 
cite,  on  account  of  the  embarras  de  richesse,  just  a  few 
typical  instances,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west:  in 
The  New  York  City  Syllabus  of  modern  foreign  languages 
for  high  schools,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
in  June,  191 1,  we  read  in  the  very  first  lines:  “The  ultimate 
aim  of  the  instruction  in  a  modem  foreign  language  should 
be  the  acquisition  of  a  reading  and  speaking  knowledge 
of  that  language,  an  acquaintance  with  its  people  (including 
their  history,  customs,  and  manners),  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  literature.  The  full  realization  of  these  aims  requires 
years  of  study,  beginning  with  the  high  school  and  running 
thru  college  and  even  the  university.  The  fundamental 
aim  of  the  instruction  during  the  high  school  period  should 
be  the  first  of  these,  namely,  the  acquisition  of  the  language. 
Therefore  the  new  language  itself  should  be  the  language 
of  the  schoolroom.”  Our  New  York  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  rational  modem  language  teaching  for  years. 
In  1908,  in  his  Tenth  Annual  Report,  he  says:  “The  great 
emphasis  which  is  laid  on  translation,  grammar,  and  so- 
called  composition  in  modem  languages,  prevents  our 
teachers  from  giving  that  attention  which  they  should 
give  to  the  conversational  method  of  teaching.  Any 
teaching  of  a  modem  language  which  does  not  result  in 
the  power  to  speak  the  language  is  obviously  misdirected 
teaching.  Any  form  of  examination  which  leads  to  a  neg¬ 
lect  to  speak  a  modern  language  is  an  injurious  use  of  the 
examination  power.” 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  Report,  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education  appointed  a  State  Inspector  in 
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Modern  Languages  to  advance  the  cause  of  efficient  in¬ 
struction,  and  inaugurated  the  granting  of  credits  for  oral 
work  in  modem  languages  for  all  certified  secondary  schools. 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  is  reported  to  have  said  in  Paris  last  September; 
“We  must  revolutionize  our  methods  of  teaching  modem 
languages  before  we  can  hope  for  further  profitable  intel¬ 
lectual  and  commercial  intercourse  in  Europe.  Children 
in  the  schools  must  actually  speak  French  and  German 
with  an  attempt  at  pure  accent  instead  of  merely  picking 
out  a  few  passages  from  a  book  as  at  present.”  In  this 
connection  I  should  like  to  mention  the  efforts  of  the  New 
England  Modem  Language  Association. 

The  California  Association  of  Teachers  of  German  adopted, 
in  1905,  at  the  annual  session  of  the  California  Teachers' 
Association  held  in  Berkeley,  a  report  which  is  a  credit  to 
the  four  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  The  report  is  schol¬ 
arly,  incisive,  and  exhaustive.  It  is  an  unreserved  pro- 
nunciamento  of  the  reform  method.  Had  I  time,  I  should 
be  glad  to  quote  at  least  the  introductory  remarks. 
Such  a  document  would  meet  the  approval  of  all  teachers, 
who  are  earnestly  striving  for  improvement,  both  here 
and  abroad. 

I  could  give  you  now  a  cataloged  list  of  names  to  show 
that  the  direct  method  or  a  direct  method  is  advocated 
for  our  country  by  men  of  repute,  scholars,  and  thinkers, 
but  I  forbear.  These  men  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
heralding  on  my  part. 

Just  one  more  point  remains,  and  I  shall  close.  The 
very  best  proof  that  there  exists  a  keen,  strong  demand, 
created  by  enthusiastic,  thoughtful  teachers,  for  reform  and 
for  effective  apparatus  in  modern  languages,  is  the  colossal 
activity  of  the  publishing  houses  to  put  modern,  up-to-date 
books  by  the  direct  method  upon  the  market.  Our  large 
firms  vie  one  with  another  in  producing  always  better  and 
more  improved  publications.  It  augurs  well  and  deserves 
our  serious  consideration  as  well  as  our  best  labor.  For 
after  all,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  pupils  must  have  books^ 
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and  the  best  are  none  too  good  for  those  whose  education 
is  put  into  our  hands,  a  sacred  trust,  indeed.  So  let  us  be 
intelligent,  optimistic  critics  of  present  conditions  and 
strenuous  circumspective  leaders  in  the  movement  for 
progress.  With  love  for  the  school  on  our  part  and  with 
deep  interest  in  our  subject,  the  reform  of  modern  language 
instruction  must  succeed,  and  our  pupils  will  reap  the 
benefit.  And  it  is  for  them  that  the  whole  reform  was 
inaugurated. 

Carl  A.  Krause 

Jamaica  High  School 
New  York  City 
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EQUAL  PAY  OR  EQUAL  SERVICE? 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  larger  cause  of  feminine  emanci¬ 
pation  that  the  public  school  has  been  seized  upon  as  an 
entrenchment  in  woman’s  campaign  for  economic  conquest. 
Woman’s  welfare  is  involved  in  other  and  more  significant 
ways  in  the  problem  of  the  public  school.  Indeed  woman’s 
economic  advance  is  subsidiary  to  and  ultimately  dependent 
upon  the  elevation  of  her  social  status  and  the  conservation 
of  the  sex  reaction  as  a  social  force.  And  in  this  larger 
campaign  the  public  school  has  a  great  part  to  play. 

The  emancipation  of  woman,  political  and  econoihic, 
has  acquired  such  momentum  that  persons  of  open  mind 
can  no  longer  entertain  serious  doubt  of  its  substantial 
realization,  however  they  may  differ  as  to  the  precise 
status  ultimately  to  be  occupied  by  the  fair  sex  in  either 
particular,  as  compared  with  that  of  man.  Thus,  we  may 
all  concede  that  woman  will  exercise  her  due  political 
influence,  while  we  still  differ  as  to  whether  she  will  exercise 
it  thru  the  ballot  or  thru  those  more  modern  and  subtler 
modes  of  organizing  and  bringing  to  bear  public  sentiment 
which  anticipate  and  transcend  the  ballot  and  make  it 
appear  clumsy  and  ineffective  by  comparison.  And  on  the 
economic  side,  we  may  not  doubt  that  woman  will  at  an 
early  day  realize  equal  opportunity  with  man,  whether  it 
be  by  competing  with  him  in  those  activities  hitherto  re¬ 
garded  as  distinctly  masculine,  or  by  securing  a  larger 
recognition  for  those  which  are  in  their  nature  distinctly 
feminine. 

It  is  not  alone  for  woman’s  advantage  that  these  move¬ 
ments  should  proceed.  It  is  for  the  welfare  of  society  as 
a  whole,  and  any  attempt  either  to  array  women  over  against 
men,  for  or  against,  or  to  leave  the  responsibility  to  either 
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party  alone,  is  sure  to  obstruct  rather  than  to  promote  the 
progress  of  civilization.  For  economic  and  political  op¬ 
portunity,  even  economic  and  political  justice,  are  of  second¬ 
ary  importance  as  compared  with  social  freedom,  social 
justice,  social  reciprocity.  Indeed  the  importance  of  the 
former  is  in  that  they  are  means  to  the  latter.  It  would 
be  a  backward  step  rather  than  a  forward  one  if  woman 
should  gain  political  or  economic  advantage  at  the  expense 
of,  or  by  measures  which  defer,  the  sound  and  true  social 
adjustment  between  the  sexes.  A  gain  in  political  or  eco¬ 
nomic  power  may  or  may  not  inure  to  woman’s  social  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  her  establishment  in  her  rightful  social  posi¬ 
tion  must  of  necessity  inure  to  her  political  and  economic 
advantage.  It  is,  for  instance,  entirely  possible  that  to 
secure  equality  of  the  sexes  in  some  one  particular  might 
be  found  either  to  aggravate  or  to  conceal  an  inequality 
on  the  larger  scale.  For  if  sex  means  equality  in  dignity 
and  power,  it  can  not  mean  equality  in  all  the  factors  that 
make  for  dignity  and  power.  Obviously,  if  the  masculine 
and  the  feminine  elements  in  the  social  organism  are  to 
be  balanced  and  to  be  accorded  equal  significance  it  will 
be,  not  by  leveling  all  differences  but  by  according  to  each 
its  peculiar  superiorities.  We  shall  not  remedy  the  in¬ 
justices  of  which  women  rightly  complain  by  refusing  to 
recognize  any  superiorities  in  either  sex  and  insisting  that 
there  shall  be  no  differences  between  men  and  women,  for 
the  superiorities  of  each  are  human  assets.  The  rightful 
social  adjustment  will  appraise  these  superiorities  justly 
rather  than  level  them. 

This  is  not  harking  back  to  the  doctrine,  so  popular  just 
now,  that  woman’s  sphere  is  to  bear  children  and  to  bring 
them  up.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  conceded  on  the  one  hand 
that  there  are  plenty  of  other  functions  in  which  woman’s 
superiority  should  be  and  frequently  is  recognized;  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  when  real  emancipation  has  taken  place 
man  will  no  longer  be  willing  to  shirk  upon  woman  the 
whole  responsibility  for  bringing  up  children.  Real  emanci¬ 
pation  must  emancipate  both  sexes,  and  when  it  comes  to 
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pass  each  sex  will  arrive  at  a  more  adequate  appreciation 
of  its  own  as  well  as  of  the  other’s  appropriate  contribution 
to  the  common  welfare;  each  will  cease  to  toss  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  jauntily  upon  the  other’s  shoulders,  and  will  frankly 
shoulder  its  own. 

If  this  mutual  recognition  is  to  be  brought  about,  it  must 
begin  with  the  children.  Nothing  is  of  greater  importance 
to  the  rising  generation  than  that  it  grow  toward  a  whole¬ 
some,  elevating,  just,  mutual  attitude  of  the  sexes,  co¬ 
operative,  appreciative  of  the  finer  feminine  and  the  finer 
masculine  ideals.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  a  prime  essential 
to  the  promotion  of  this  attitude  is  that  these  ideals  be 
enacted  by  and  embodied  in  the  personality  of  those  who 
direct  the  education  of  the  children  and  to  whom  they  look 
for  inspiration  and  leadership?  If  future  men  and  women 
are  to  maintain  that  attitude,  must  they  not  derive  their 
ideals  from  both  the  father  and  the  mother,  from  both  the 
man  teacher  and  the  woman  teacher?  Will  it  profit  the 
cause  of  woman  to  secure  economic  advantage  over  man  at 
the  expense  of  this  balance  of  masculine  and  feminine  ideals 
in  the  education  of  the  coming  generation  which  is  to  de¬ 
termine  for  itself  what  dignity  shall  be  accorded  either  sex 
and  what  the  relations  between  the  sexes  shall  be? 

Equal  pay  for  equal  service  has  a  brave  sound  of  justice 
to  woman,  but  woman  has  much  more  at  stake  in  the  cause 
of  justice  to  the  children,  to  the  men  and  women  that  are 
to  be,  than  in  the  pecuniary  welfare  of  the  comparatively 
few  women  just  now  employed  as  teachers.  And  justice 
to  women  will  not  be  genuinely  advanced  by  an  act  of  in¬ 
justice  to  the  boys  who  are  soon  to  be  men.  Is  it  any  more 
just  to  boys,  once  they  are  conscious  of  their  sex,  to  subject 
them  wholly  to  the  influence  of  women  than  it  would  be 
to  girls  to  place  them  wholly  under  the  charge  of  men? 
Education  is  in  large  part  the  interpretation  of  the  child’s 
experience  in  such  way  as  to  enable  him  to  appropriate  as 
his  own  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race,  and  no 
small  part  of  a  boy’s  experience  needs  to  be  interpreted  to 
him  in  the  light  of  manhood  experience.  Who  does  not  see 
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that  this  is  a  matter  of  vastly  deeper  significance  than  any 
mere  question  of  discipline  or  of  instruction  in  subjects 
of  the  curriculum,  such  as  go  to  make  up  the  evidence 
usually  presented  of  efficiency  and  equal  service?  Who 
would  suggest  that  the  Big  Brother  movement,  the  Boy 
Scout  movement,  the  Juvenile  Court  movement  should  be 
taken  over  by  women  brothers,  women  scout  masters, 
women  judges?  All  these  are  endeavors  of  society  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  absence  of  fathers  and  school  masters  in  the 
education  of  the  boy.  The  parochial  schools  of  the  country 
recognize,  if  the  public  schools  do  not,  that  a  boy  is  entitled 
to  contact  with  a  man  teacher  in  the  process  of  making  a 
man  of  himself.  However  outwardly  respectful  and  in¬ 
wardly  docile  a  boy  may  be,  no  woman  can  convince  him, 
even  if  she  can  convince  herself,  that  she  has  trodden  the 
way  he  is  to  tread,  or  can  pilot  him  thru  that  maze  of  mas¬ 
culine  experience  he  sees  before  him.  However  readily 
he  may  conform  to  the  standards  of  the  school  he  will  not 
adopt  them  as  his  own  so  long  as  he  sees  the  whole  masculine 
world,  of  which  he  conceives  himself  a  part,  discounting 
those  standards,  and  measuring  right  and  wTong,  success 
and  failure,  by  quite  other  standards. 

The  boys’  school,  or  the  school  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
is  not  an  appropriate  or  a  safe  field  for  competition  between 
teachers  of  different  sex.  The  woman  can  not  take  the 
place  of  the  man  in  dealing  with  boys  any  more  than  he 
can  take  her  place  in  dealing  with  girls.  Indeed  neither 
can  take  the  other’s  place  in  dealing  with  either,  and  neither 
boys  nor  girls  should  be  denied  the  influence  of  persons  both 
of  their  own  and  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Today  in  those  sections  of  America  where  the  policy  of 
equal  pay  prevails  there  are  large  cities  in  which  the  boy 
in  the  elementary  school  never  comes  face  to  face  with  a 
man.  It  will  inevitably  be  so  in  the  City  of  New  York 
when  once  the  recent  victory  of  the  women  teachers  has 
taken  full  effect.  The  high  schools  will  soon  be  equally 
bereft  of  men.  And  why?  For  the  simple  reason,  familiar 
to  every  employer  of  teachers,  that  when  one  goes  in  search 
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of  a  teacher  for  a  certain  salary  he  is  invariably  met  with 
the  axiom,  “You  can  secure  a  better  woman  than  man  for 
that  salary.”  So  it  comes  about  that  either  the  inferior 
man  or  the  superior  woman  is  put  in  the  place  that  should 
be  occupied  by  a  superior  man;  and  the  children,  both  boys 
and  girls — for  both  need  to  gage  their  own  sex  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  other — are  deprived,  not  perhaps  of  the  “equal” 
service,  but  of  that  unique  service  which  can  be  rendered 
only  by  a  man  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  the  feminine 
teachers  with  whom  he  is  associated,  and  whose  equally 
fine  service  he  should  not  rival  but  should  rather  comple¬ 
ment  and  reenforce. 

The  real  issue  before  the  public  today  is  not,  “Equal 
pay  for  equal  service,”  nor  is  it  one  of  justice  to  the  woman 
teachers.  It  is  rather  “Equal  pay  or  equal  service, 
which?”  And  it  is  a  question  of  justice  to  the  child, 
to  the  coming  generation,  and  to  the  public  which  main¬ 
tains  the  school. 

The  schools  can  not  today  secure  men  and  women  teachers 
of  equal  quality  for  the  same  pay.  Equal  pay  means  un¬ 
equal  service.  It  means  either  no  masculine  service  or 
the  presence  of  men  teachers  inferior  in  culture  and  attain¬ 
ments  to  the  women  employed  at  the  same  pay,  and  that 
inevitably  results  in  displacing  the  men.  It  will  probably 
continue  to  mean  that  until  the  day  when  the  characteristic 
contribution  of  woman  to  the  economic  welfare  of  society 
shall  receive  a  new  and  more  adequate  appraisal.  And 
the  removal  of  men  teachers  from  the  school  can  not  fail 
to  defer  that  day. 

Those  services  which  women  can  render  more  efficiently 
than  men  will  be  sooner  recognized  and  accorded  their  due 
wage  if  boys  receive  the  impetus  and  sympathy  of  high- 
minded  men  than  if  woman  undertakes  to  substitute  for 
man  in  services  which  only  men  can  render.  And  when 
woman’s  services  are  thus  recognized  and  appraised  the 
battle  of  equal  pay  for  corresponding  service  will  be  won. 

The  inadequacy  of  woman’s  wage  will  be  corrected  sooner 
by  her  taking  possession  of  those  industrial  opportunities 
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in  which  her  sex  is  in  her  favor,  or  at  least  places  her  upon 
an  equality,  than  by  the  enforcement  of  an  arbitrary  six- 
teen-to-one  economic  fallacy.  The  unionization  of  the  female 
sex  for  competition  with  the  male  sex  in  the  performance 
of  male  functions  can  not  fail  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
genuine  emancipation  of  woman,  and  to  give  the  rising 
generation  a  wholly  distorted  view  as  to  the  relative  func¬ 
tions  of  the  sexes. 

The  emancipation  of  woman  really  means,  does  it  not, 
her  release  from  that  thraldom  which  is  due  to  man’s 
throwing  upon  her  responsibilities  that  he  should  have 
carried,  his  handing  over  to  her  the  curse  while  he  eats  the 
apple,  his  conceding  to  her  a  modicum  of  indulgence  and 
imposing  on  her  all  the  penalty,  his  assumption  of  the  power, 
leaving  to  her  only  the  privilege,  his  appropriation  of  the 
glory  of  heroism,  leaving  to  her  more  than  her  share  of  the 
suffering  and  sacrifice  out  of  which  heroism  is  wrought? 

For  her  to  take  over  more  of  his  responsibility,  even  if 
she  secures  thereby  a  crumb  of  his  wage,  does  not  remedy 
the  condition.  Her  disposition  to  do  so  is  on  a  par  with 
that  curious  delusion  of  the  opprest  laboring  man,  who, 
believing  that  he  alone  carries  the  burdens  of  the  world, 
has  somehow  convinced  himself  that  his  lot  will  be  lighter 
if  other  men  can  be  prevented  from  supporting  themselves 
and  thus  the  demand  for  his  labor  be  increased. 

Even  if  a  few  women  teachers  gain  an  advance  of  pay 
by  the  equalizing  process,  that  gain  can  be  but  temporary. 
The  victory  will  prove  a  pyrrhic  victory.  In  the  long  run 
the  whole  scale  of  teachers’  wages  can  not  rise  to  the  level 
that  might  be  maintained  for  the  few,  and  the  effect  of 
equalization  is  to  drag  the  higher  ones  down  to  the  level 
of  the  mass  rather  than  to  haul  the  mass  up  to  the  peak. 
Teachers’  salaries  have  been  rising  steadily  and  rather 
rapidly  in  recent  years.  It  is  probable  that  the  few  higher 
salaries  paid  men  have  had  a  tendency,  like  the  edge  of 
a  wedge,  to  open  the  way  upward  for  the  mass,  and  that 
cutting  them  off  even  by  lifting  the  others  to  their  level, 
will  blunt  the  edge  of  the  wedge  and  add  its  bulk  to  the 
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inert  mass,  so  that  future  increase  will  be  less  rapid.  To 
exclude  men  from  a  share  in  the  teaching  service  can  hardly 
fail  to  defer  the  day  when  the  teacher’s  position  shall 
receive  the  public  recognition  due  it,  and  upon  which  its 
pecuniary  recompense  must  ultimately  depend.  It  is, 
therefore,  doubtful  if  even  the  apparent  economic  gain  is 
a  real  one.  But  the  significant  fact  is  that  however  high 
the  general  level  of  salaries  may  be  carried,  to  throw  open 
to  women  on  equal  terms  a  man’s  job — that  is,  a  position 
for  which  sex  is  an  essential  element  of  personality — is 
to  drive  men  out,  since  in  the  present  state  of  society  it 
means  the  pitting  of  the  inferior  man  against  the  superior 
woman. 

The  only  way  that  the  children  of  our  public  schools  can 
possibly  be  brought  under  men  and  women  of  approximately 
equal  quality,  who  can  work  together  upon  approximately 
equal  terms  and  render  to  the  children  substantially  equal 
service,  is  to  permit  a  higher  wage  to  the  men.  Will  it  be 
a  gain  to  woman’s  cause  if  in  securing  a  temporary  pecuniary 
advantage  to  women  teachers  of  the  present  day,  the  mascu¬ 
line  element  is  eliminated  from  the  education  of  children, 
and  they  are  left  to  the  necessary  inference  either  that  mascu¬ 
linity  is  of  no  significance  at  all,  or  that  its  significance  is 
wholly  surreptitious  and  sinister?  Have  we  as  a  people 
really  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  sex  has  no  human 
significance,  and  therefore  no  educational  significance? 
If  not,  then  had  we  not  better  be  patient  with  such  inequali¬ 
ties  of  wage  between  men  and  women  as  are  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  between  the  sexes  in  the 
teaching  profession?  William  D.  Parkinson 

Waltham,  Mass. 


IV 

SOCIOLOGY  AS  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECT 

Considering  the  frequency  with  which  the  term  sociology 
is  alluded  to  today,  it  might  appear  surprizing  that  that 
subject  is  little  taught  in  secondary  schools.  Whether 
or  not  it  should  be  taught  remains  for  a  later  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  first  in  order  to  discuss  why  it  is  not  taught. 

First,  sociology  is  a  young  science  and  for  that  reason 
we  should  not  expect  its  early  appearance  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  secondary  grades.  A  science  has  to  become  widely 
accepted  before  it  may  be  justly  adopted  into  schools  of 
lower  grade  than  college  and  university.  Many  of  our 
sciences  have  had  to  run  this  gamut.  Economics  had  been 
recognized  as  having  a  bearing  on  industrial  and  political 
life  decades  and  generations  before  it  was  admitted  into- 
the  CLirriculums  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Other  decades  past  before  it  found  its  way  into  the  high 
schools.  Civics  had  a  long  and  checkered  career  before 
it  was  taught  in  the  schools.  Even  history,  in  the  sense  of 
being  a  college  and  high  school  subject,  is  a  comparatively 
young  subject.  Sociology  must  be  willing  to  await  recog¬ 
nition. 

Second,  the  lack  of  education  in  sociology  on  the  part 
of  high  school  teachers  has  been  a  factor  in  keeping  that 
subject  out  of  the  high  school  course.  However  valuable  a 
subject  may  be,  it  is  evidently  a  questionable  procedure 
to  place  it  in  the  schools  prior  to  the  training  of  teachers - 
to  teach  it.  Some  exception  should  be  made  for  very 
elementary  phases  of  a  subject  where  general  information 
and  observation  may  serve  to  give  the  teacher  a  start  in 
its  teaching. 

The  reason  teachers  in  high  schools  do  not  know  sociology 
is  to  be  found  in  its  absence  from  the  schools  which  train 
those  teachers  for  their  work.  While  it  is  true  that  all. 
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the  universities  which  deserve  the  name  and  all  of  the 
colleges  of  high  rank  have  departments  of  sociology  or  have 
sociology  taught  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  such  institu¬ 
tions  furnish  our  high  schools  with  but  a  portion  of  their 
teachers.  The  smaller  colleges  and  many  of  the  normal 
schools  from  which  many  high  school  teachers  emanate 
give  no  training  in  that  subject.  It  must  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  while  thoroly  modem  teachers  colleges  in 
connection  with  universities  and  modernized  normal  schools 
make  sociology  a  part  of  the  optional  training  courses  of 
;  their  students  but  a  few  of  them  place  much  emphasis 
on  that  work.  Therefore,  until  teachers  training  schools 
and  state  departments  of  public  instruction  or  other  agen¬ 
cies  which  regulate  the  qualifications  for  high  school  teachers 
and  the  courses  which  are  to  be  taught  in  those  institutions 
take  a  more  advanced  step,  we  could  not  expect  the  lower 
schools  to  go  very  far  in  teaching  sociology. 

It  appears  that  there  are  sufficient  reasons  why  those 
responsible  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  for  the  courses 
given  in  high  schools  should  occupy  a  more  advanced  posi¬ 
tion  relative  to  sociology.  At  least  two  strong  arguments 
present  themselves,  (i)  The  teacher  should  be  something 
of  a  social  force  in  his  community.  The  average  community 
stands  in  need  of  intelligent  leadership.  Certain  community 
problems  arise  which  demand  insight  into  societary  rela¬ 
tionships.  No  problem  is  soluble  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  essential  conditions  which  enter  into  it.  Especially 
some  of  our  social  problems  must  have  a  well  informed 
leadership  as  to  their  nature  and  conditions  before  they 
can  find  solution.  As  one  of  the  intelligent  classes  of  the 
community  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  contribute  in 
this  direction.  Since  sociology  is  fundamentally  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  deals  with  the  community  as  community  the 
conclusion  can  not  be  escaped  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is 
requisite  for  the  equipment  of  leadership.  (2)  Sociology 
is  coming  to  recognition  as  one  of  the  heaviest  contributors' 
to  the  science  of  education.  It  may  be  said  that  it  promises 
to  divide  this  field  with  psychology.  The  latter  science  has 
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been  recognized  as  the  sole  ground  of  the  science  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Evidently  it  is  not  competent  to  fulfil  this  function. 
There  are  psychologists  who  believe  that  it  is  not.  The 
movement  of  education  is  increasingly  toward  viewing 
the  educational  process  as  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
social  process.  The  societary  nature  of  the  individual 
and  the  constitution  of  the  society  which  embraces  him 
are  alike  implicated  in  the  educational  process.  The 
societary  nature  of  the  individual  was  not  developed  by 
psychology  until  the  recent  teachings  of  the  social  sciences 
lighted  the  way.  The  constitution  and  organization  of 
society,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  requisite  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  content  of  educational  curriculums,  psychology 
has  no  ability  for  ascertaining.  Even  some  sociologists 
who  overemphasize  the  psychological  character  of  sociology 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  psychology  might  be 
able  to  determine  the  nature  of  society  from  a  study  of 
the  individual  minds.  This  is  an  extreme  position  which 
a  critical  examination  corrects.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
social  organization  could  never  be  discovered  by  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  of  the  individual.  Neither  would  it  be 
possible  for  such  a  procedure  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  objective  social  structures  nor  their  relative  emphasis 
or  importance  in  society.  But  recent  developments  in 
education  have  made  just  such  considerations  and  tasks 
necessary.  Sociology  is  the  only  science  which  possesses 
an  ability  or  competency  in  this  direction.  Should  psychol¬ 
ogy  undertake  to  perform  it  the  wise  division  of  labor 
which  obtains  between  it  and  other  sciences  would  be 
broken  down,  and  psychology,  in  so  far  as  it  performed  the 
task,  would  become  sociology. 

The  division  of  labor  which  should  and  must  exist  be¬ 
tween  psychology  and  sociology  in  a  science  of  education 
is  that  the  latter  will  very  largely  pronounce  on  what  is 
the  appropriate  subject  matter  of  given  curriculums  while 
the  former  will  determine  at  what  ages  this  matter  shall 
be  taught,  its  form  for  most  effective  apprehension,  and  the 
methods  of  instruction. 
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We  are  bound  to  conclude,  from  this  survey,  that  sociology 
should  receive  its  proper  emphasis  in  training  schools 
which  equip  teachers  for  high  schools  both  because  it  fur¬ 
nishes  needful  information  for  community  purposes  and 
because  it  must  be  an  integral  factor  in  the  science  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Third,  sociology  is  commonly  regarded  as  too -difficult 
a  subject  for  high  school  students.  In  this  opinion  no  doubt 
the  majority  of  sociologists  agree.  This  opinion  is  warranted 
not  only  because  many  sociologists  have  so  testified  but 
also  because  they  regard  the  subject  too  difficult  for  even 
the  lower  years  in  a  college  course. 

On  the  other  hand  the  experience  of  some  who  have 
taught  in  secondary  and  normal  schools  points  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  Professor  Clow,  of  the  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin, 
Normal  School,  who  developed  sociology  in  that  school  after 
having  taught  economics,  testifies  that  the  students  of  that 
institution  are  quite  as  able  to  comprehend  the  former  as 
the  latter  subject.  The  testimony  of  other  normal  school 
instructors  is  in  the  same  direction,  wherever  the  instructor 
has  been  properly  equipped  to  teach  sociology.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  is  seldom  the  case,  sociology  being  taught 
by  someone  without  preparation  as  incidental  to  history, 
civics,  or  economics.  My  own  experience  covers  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  sociology  in  secondary,  normal  schools  and  college. 
With  a  suitable  text  I  have  found  that  students  have  uni¬ 
formly  apprehended  the  matter  and  principles  of  that  sub¬ 
ject  as  easily  as  those  of  history  or  economics  which  I  also 
taught.  In  college  work  I  have  successfully  taken  a  class 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  students  belonged  to  the  first 
two  years  of  the  college  course  thru  Ward’s  Pure  sociology, 
altho  I  do  not  advocate  that  extremity,  nor  do  I  practise 
it  at  present.  However,  I  distinctly  dissent  from  the  usual 
opinion  that  elementary  sociology  should  not  be  taught 
in  beginning  college  work.  With  a  good  elementary  text 
and  simple  teaching  it  is  not  only  a  possible  but  fruitful 
subject. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sociology  is  not  more  abstract  and 
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difficult  than  economics  or  some  other  sciences  which  are 
taught  in  high  schools.  Let  us  cite,  for  example,  in  econo¬ 
mics  the  theory  of  rent  and  the  theory  of  value,  without 
either  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
economics  could  be  profitably  taught.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  gamut  of  sociology  which  is  more  abstract  or  recon¬ 
dite  than  either  of  these  theories?  Occasionally  biology 
is  taught  in  high  schools  and  commonly  in  earlier  college 
courses.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  theory  that 
is  more  complicated  and  incomprehensible  than  that  of 
heredity  as  exhibited  in  the  Mendelian  law.  Sociologists 
have  been  too  much  blinded  by  the  doctrine  of  Comte  as 
to  the  nature  of  sociology.  Comte  developed  his  doctrine 
of  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  placing  sociology  at  the 
apex  of  the  hierarchical  pyramid  as  the  most  complex  of 
the  sciences.  While  this  doctrine  is  no  doubt  generally 
true  it  does  not  follow  that  sociology  is  a  synthesis  of  all 
the  matter  of  all  the  other  sciences,  nor  that  the  simpler 
principles  and  matter  can  not  be  seized  and  profitably 
taught. 

As  a  means  of  arriving  at  something  like  a  definite  con¬ 
clusion  relative  to  the  advisability  of  teaching  sociology 
in  the  high  school  the  writer  addrest  letters  to  the  high 
schools  which  information  from  publishing  companies  indi¬ 
cated  were  teaching  that  subject.  The  following  questions 
were  asked:  i.  Results  of  your  high  school’s  experience 
in  teaching  sociology;  2.  Advisability  and  value  of  the 
subject  in  the  high  school  curriculum;  3.  Characteristics 
of  an  effective  and  usable  text;  4.  Text  used  and  adapta¬ 
bility  to  grade  of  students.  The  letter  was  sent  to  fifteen 
schools,  ten  replies  having  been  received  at  the  time  of 
this  wTiting.  Seven  schools  reported  that  the  subject 
had  not  been  taught,  one  that  it  is  taught  incidental  to 
history,  two  that  it  is  taught.  Of  the  schools  which  do 
not  teach  it  one  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  is  too  difficult, 
one  exprest  interest  as  to  the  advisability  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  two  emphatically  advocated  introducing  it  and  wrote 
elaborate  replies  to  questions  2  and  3. 
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Since  there  were  but  two  schools  among  the  number 
addrest  which  have  had  experience  in  teaching  sociology, 
it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  reproduce  their  full  re¬ 
plies. 

Mr.  F.  D.  McElroy,  Principal  of  the  Hammond,  Indiana, 
High  School,  writes:  “My  experience  in  teaching  soci¬ 
ology  has  been  very  satisfactory.  We  have  had  a  course 
in  high  school  for  two  years.  It  has  been  required  of  all 
seniors.  The  work  has  been  rather  difficult,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  abstract  subject.  As  to  the  advisability 
and  value  of  the  subject  in  high  school,  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  question.  An  elementary  course  should  be  given  in 
every  high  school  of  any  size. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  textbook,  I  should  say  that  it 
should  be  simple,  definite,  and  not  too  theoretical.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  cardinal  principles  of  sociology  should  be 
given  in  the  course,  that  the  course  should  be  built  along 
the  line  of  the  history  of  the  achievements  which  have 
crystallized  into  the  great  institutions.  I  further  believe 
that  some  of  the  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course  should 
be  given  to  practical  sociology,  but  not  to  the  more  special¬ 
ized  courses  such  as  slum  work,  charitable  organizations, 
etc.  We  are  using  Dealey’s  Sociology .  .  .  .The  book  is 
somewhat  difficult  and  a  little  too  abstract.  For  the  prac¬ 
tical  work  I  am  using  Wright’s  Practical  sociology.” 

Mr.  J.  D.  Bates  of  the  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  High  School, 
instructor  in  sociology,  has  this  to  say:  “This  is  only  our 
second  year  at  giving  sociology  but  the  results  last  year 
caused  us  to  offer  the  course  without  any  hesitation.  If 
the  aim  of  the  instructor  is  to  give  a  course  the  object  of 
which  is  to  start  the  boys  and  girls  to  thinking  along  this 
line,  the  course  can  be  of  unquestionable  value  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  (An  effective  and  usable  text  would  be  one 
that  is  simple  and  very  readable,  yet  presenting  some  of 
the  underlying  scientific  facts  in  readable  form.)  We  are 
using  Ellwood’s  Sociology  and  modern  social  problems. 
I  find  it  necessary  to  use  a  text  at  least  as  elementary  as 
this  in  high  school.  An  effective  text  is  one  that  will  keep 
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the  student  interested  and  that  may  be  done  by  presenting 
the  social  problems  as  in  El  wood.” 

Two  other  high  schools  which  do  not  teach  sociology 
but  favor  its  adoption,  believe  that  it  should  be  taught  in 
the  senior  year. 

Thus  the  only  information  based  on  actual  experience 
which  is  obtainable  from  high  school  men  is  distinctly  favor¬ 
able  to  the  introduction,  and  testifies  to  the  value  of  the 
subject  as  a  high  school  course.  No  doubt  much  experi¬ 
menting  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  properly  adapt  sub¬ 
ject  and  text  to  secondary  schools.  It  would  appear  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  conducting  such  experiments. 

John  M.  Gillette 

University  of  North  Dakota 


V 

THE  CONVENT  SCHOOL  IN  AMERICA 

From  the  educator’s  viewpoint,  as  well  as  the  politician’s, 
we  are  living  in  a  period  of  discontent  and  change.  That 
we  may  evolve  a  better  system  from  the  ones  we  have 
outgrown,  it  seems  necessary  that  all  systems,  whether  new 
or  old,  be  open  to  criticism  and  discussion.  The  following 
is  offered  with  a  view  to  helpful  comparisons  and  a  mutual 
exchange  of  ideas. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  influential  teaching  orders  for  girls  in  the  Catholic 
Church  is  taken  as  typical  and  representative.  To  a  casual 
observer  its  most  striking  traits  seem  to  be  its  permanence 
and  stability — qualities  which  also  appeal  to  parents, 
especially  those  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  As  can  be  readily 
seen,  these  qualities  are  due  to  the  life-long  vocation  of 
its  teachers,  with  which  no  personal  interest  can  ever  inter¬ 
fere.  They  all  receive  the  same  excellent  training  and  work 
for  no  material  reward. 

The  Order  was  introduced  during  the  last  century  and 
is  now  firmly  established  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  a  very  distinct  method  of  teaching,  and 
owing  to  its  French  origin  and  religious  character  has  many 
points  of  contrast  with  the  average  American  school. 

The  girl  is  first  imprest,  on  entering  one  of  these 
institutions,  with  the  prevailing  air  of  cordiality  and 
democracy.  All  hazing  is  out  of  the  question  and  cliques 
are  quite  unknown.  This  spirit  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
girls’  uniform.  Inartistic  and  old-fashioned,  it  is  very 
much  of  a  utility  gown,  and,  more  important  still,  it  natur¬ 
ally  admits  of  neither  vanity,  snobbishness  nor  any  arbi¬ 
trary  distinctions.  The  outdoor  clothes  are  also  strong  and 
sensible,  to  withstand  the  healthy  competition  of  the 
opposing  athletic  factions  into  which  the  school  is  divided. 
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Whenever  possible  the  convent  estate  is  large,  and  pro¬ 
duces,  as  well  as  a  garden,  its  own  fruit,  eggs  and  milk — 
quite  a  self-sufficient  little  community. 

Educationally  it  is  divided  into  “English  Classes”  which 
fix  the  standing  of  a  student,  and  in  each  of  which  is  taught 
some  stage  of  science,  history,  philosophy,  literature, 
composition  and  poetry.  Outside  of  these,  but  corre¬ 
sponding  to  them  in  development,  are  classes  in  French, 
German,  Latin,  mathematics,  music  and  art,  besides 
religious  instruction.  Needless  to  say  there  is  little  time 
left  for  amusement! 

Some  of  the  “recreations”  consist  in  peripatetic  little 
French  classes,  where  the  language  is  taught  in  the  natural 
way — thru  conversation,  songs  and  idioms.  The  relation 
between  teacher  and  pupil  is  usually  a  sympathetic  and 
happy  one. 

Besides  instrumental  music — which  is  optional — the 
girls  are  all  obliged  to  attend  drills  in  the  old  Latin  hymns 
to  be  sung  later  in  chapel.  These  drills  are  not  greatly 
loved,  as  the  music  is  over  the  head  of  the  average  girl; 
but,  as  rendered  later  by  fifty  or  sixty  voices  down  the 
long  corridors  to  the  chapel,  the  result  is  remarkably 
effective. 

The  art  instruction  is  careful  and  exact,  but  very  imi¬ 
tative  and  lacking  in  originality.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  most  of  the  other  studies.  Manual  training  and  domestic 
science  have  not  yet  penetrated  the  system,  and  a  student 
seldom  has  the  satisfaction  of  applying  what  she  has  learned 
— or  even  of  learning  many  of  the  things  which  will  be  most 
useful  in  later  life. 

The  Convent  is  naturally  slow  to  change.  It  is  a  small 
kingdom  in  itself,  governed  by  strict  rules  and  not  very 
susceptible  to  impulses  from  without.  Only  its  competi¬ 
tion  with  secular  schools  keeps  it  from  lagging  even  further 
than  it  does  behind  the  times.  Its  atmosphere  is  one  of 
quiet  detachment,  and  its  customs  and  ideals,  being  largely 
foreign,  would  probably  impress  a  visitor  as  quaintly  original 
and  romantic  in  flavor.  Far  from  romantic,  however,  is 
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the  perfect  system  and  routine  on  which  the  school  is 
conducted.  Everything  is  done  on  the  stroke  of  the  clock, 
the  minutes  being  each  well  filled  with  their  “sixty  seconds 
worth  of  distance  run.”  No  life  could  be  more  strenuous 
and  at  the  same  time  more  simple — for  there  is  no  strain, 
no  cramming  and  no  evening  study.  There  are  also  ex¬ 
cellent  devices  for  cultivating  quickness  of  thought  and 
action,  neatness  and  memory. 

For  instance,  the  girls  in  Study  Hall  assembled  are  given 
about  three-quarters  of  a  minute  in  which  to  choose  all 
the  books  they  could  possibly  need  for  the  ensuing  study 
and  class.  Any  absent-mindedness  or  lapse  of  memory 
is  repaid  by  the  trouble  of  asking  “permission”  to  get  out 
the  missing  books.  Needless  to  say  they  are  carefully 
labeled  and  placed  in  convenient  rows  in  the  large  beauti¬ 
fully  polished  oak  desk.  The  defacement  of  books  is  a 
thing  unknown,  as  they  are  systematically  covered  in 
manila  paper  as  soon  as  received.  Even  pencil  notations 
are  absent,  as  these  are  entered  in  little  note  books  con¬ 
taining  “last  words”  (as  they  are  cheerfully  called!). 

The  girls  are  led  to  and  from  class,  recreation,  chapel, 
refectory,  dormitory,  etc.,  in  “ranks”  where  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  walk  quietly  and  not  to  talk.  As  to  the  first 
of  these  requirements — the  half-hundred  or  more  well- 
shod  girls  do  make  an  honest  attempt  at  it,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  is  not  very  noticeable.  The  silence  is  for  purposes 
of  thought — so  the  results  of  that  are  not  so  easily  de¬ 
scribed  ! 

The  competition  in  studies  and  games  is  very  lively 
and  full  of  interest,  but  results  in  no  ill  will  or  hurts  of 
any  kind.  One  of  these  contests  for  “first  place”  occurs 
at  the  end  of  each  week  in  all  of  the  English  classes,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Sunday  evening  assembly  at  which 
the  results  are  read,  is  full  of  suppressed  excitement.  The 
week’s  record  of  conduct  is  also  made  known  amid  a  for¬ 
mality  which  would  become  the  courts  of  Queens.  Mis¬ 
chief,  laziness  and  inattention  receive  nothing  more  severe 
than  this  “paper  punishment”  with  the  honor  (or  disgrace) 
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of  its  announcement  in  public.  The  loss  of  her  “tres  bien,” 
however,  usually  suffices  to  the  unruly  one,  and  the  students 
themselves  can  be  trusted  to  keep  order  and  even  to  pass 
judgment  on  their  own  members.  In  this  cloistered  se¬ 
clusion  with  its  utter  simplicity  and  absence  of  distractions 
study  and  good  behavior  become  not  only  unavoidable 
but  natural. 

When  one  turns  to  regard  this  from  a  more  critical  point 
of  view,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  all-pervasive 
religious  idea  colors  even  the  textbooks  and  is  almost 
never  absent  from  the  class-room.  The  history  and  phil¬ 
osophy  are  strongly  sectarian  and  anything  but  broadening 
in  their  influence,  but  even  more  open  to  criticism  is  the 
limited  horizon  which  accompanies  them.  Original  views 
about  the  beginning  of  things  are  not  very  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  !  These  young  students  at  their  impressionable 
age  become  imbued  with  a  holy  fear  of  reasoning — beyond 
certain  fixed  limits — and  develop  an  intellectual  timidity 
and  willingness  to  have  their  thinking  done  for  them. 

Contrary  to  the  pre-conceived  ideas  of  many  parents 
and  guardians,  no  attempt  is  made  to  proselytise.  Courtesy 
and  fairness  prevail  and  almost  never  is  one  of  the  pupils 
put  in  an  embarrassing  position.  A  quiet  disapproval  of 
the  public  schools  and  universities  is  very  evident,  but 
there  is  a  much  more  decided  stand  against  the  Modernist 
movement  in  the  Church  itself. 

To  the  normal  girl  the  religious  exercises  must  seem  far 
too  long  and  too  frequent,  and  their  most  noticeable  re¬ 
sults  are  extra-goodness  (almost  “piosity”),  tired  knees, 
emotional  feelings  and  disproportionate  ideas.  There  is 
also  a  tendency  to  self-immolation  on  a  small  scale,  which 
would  amuse  the  uninitiated.  Petty  sacrifices,  triumphs 
and  disappointments  all  tend  to  concentrate  the  little 
community  on  itself  and  obscure  the  world  outside.  And 
girls  in  their  late  ’teens  play  “Cinderella”  and  “Santa 
Claus”  on  the  Convent  stage. 

This  childishness  is  not  of  American  origin,  nor  is  the 
relentlessly  strict  supervision  which  follows  a  girl  thru 
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every  moment  of  her  waking  hours  and  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  her  life  at  school.  In  the  administration  of  the 
Convent  a  trust  in  the  girls  themselves  seems  conspicuously 
lacking.  Friendships  are  effectually  discouraged  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  positively  no  opportunity  for  cultivating 
them.  Without  a  serious  infringement  of  the  rules  no  two 
girls  could  find  a  chance  to  be  alone  together  to  chat  or 
exchange  belongings. 

An  even  more  objectionable  feature  is  the  supervision  of 
in-coming  and  out-going  mails.  With  the  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  girls — if  without  their  consent — every  letter  passing 
thru  the  school  is  read  by  those  in  authority  and  occasion¬ 
ally  confiscated  or  delayed.  There  is  no  possibility  of  evad¬ 
ing  this  plan  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  it  places  the 
instructors  literally  on  the  “inside”  and  the  pupil  in  a 
position  of  becoming  humility  and  subjection.  Little 
grievances  and  revolts  have  to  wait  three  or  four  months 
for  an  outlet — so  of  course  they  die  a  natural  death ;  which 
spares  parental  feelings  at  the  sad  cost  of  frankness  and 
intimacy. 

Another  un-American  feature  is  the  lack  of  sufficient 
ventilation,  especially  at  night,  and  the  absence  of  cold 
baths.  The  houses  themselves  are  kept  scrupulously  clean 
and  are  models  of  simplicity  and  order. 

This  is  quite  consistent — as  the  community  is  regarded 
as  of  more  consequence  than  the  individual  it  is  the 
community  virtues  such  as  unselfishness,  frugality,  con¬ 
formity,  loyalty,  etc.,  which  are  most  cultivated.  Polite¬ 
ness  and  respect  are  carried  almost  to  an  extreme,  in  this 
most  autocratic  of  democracies. 

To  sum  up  the  situation:  Few  other  private  schools 
can  equal  the  convent  in  seclusion  and  simplicity,  in  lack 
of  favoritism  and  in  love  of  study.  Nor  could  the  moral 
tone  be  easily  surpast.  It  remains  to  remove  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  warm  friendships,  to  show  more  confidence 
and  permit  more  privacy,  to  grow  more  progressive  and  to 
live  more  out-of-doors.  The  tedious  routine  and  discipline, 
and  the  long  religious  exercises  might  also  be  relieved,  and 
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there  is  room  for  the  cultivation  of  a  much  broader  outlook 
on  the  world.  The  girls  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  out 
of  childishness,  prudishness  and  lack  of  initiative  into  a 
new  and  more  enlightened  womanhood.  A  few  of  these 
innovations  are  now  on  the  way,  and  many  will  never 
come  at  all;  but  there  is  much  in  the  system  even  now  that 
is  worth  copying,  and  not  so  much  to  condemn  as  many 
people  imagine.  The  subject  should  be  more  thoroly 
aired  and  discust — for  the  benefit  of  the  new  education, 
as  well  as  of  the  convents  themselves. 

Dorothy  E.  Kimball 


Berkeley,  Calif. 


THE  THOUGHT  OF  AMERICA  AND  OF  FRANCE^ 

What  is  the  purpose  of  these  lectures?  Is  not  a  printed 
book  more  accurate,  more  lasting  and  more  instructive  than 
the  spoken  word?  Certainly;  and  if  between  the  Americans 
and  the  French  there  was  only  the  question  of  knowing  each 
other  better  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  the  publication 
of  properly  indexed  results  of  research  would  suffice.  But 
one  can  conceive  of  relations  other  than  that  of  the  scholar 
to  the  object  of  his  study.  In  the  home  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  at  Mount  Vernon,  there  is  a  room  marked  by  excep¬ 
tional  warmth  of  intimacy,  which  bears  this  inscription: 
“Lafayette’s  Room.”  Our  great  ancestors  then  not  only 
heard  each  other  speak,  but  they  lived  and  worked  and 
fought  together.  It  is  this  community  of  interest  that  we 
wish  to  continue  for  the  good  of  both  countries  and  of 
mankind.  But,  in  order  to  work  together,  we  must  feel 
together,  and  we  must  unite  in  heart  and  in  will,  no  less 
than  in  intelligence. 

To  this  end,  we  wish  to  supplement  books  by  speech. 
However  inferior  it  may  be  in  accuracy  and  in  scientific 
value,  the  spoken  word  comes  straight  from  the  heart; 
it  is  alive  and  it  begets  life.  It  has,  therefore,  its  place  by 
the  side  of  written  works  in  fulfilling,  in  all  their  generous 
scope,  the  plans  of  the  Comity  France-Am^rique. 

When  this  splendid  subject,  “The  Thought  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  of  France,  ’  ’  was  proposed  to  me,  I  was 
naturally  attracted  by  it.  But  when  I  considered  that  it 
was  necessary  for  me,  not  only  to  meditate,  to  read  and  to 
listen,  but  also  to  form  and  to  express  an  opinion  on  this, 
topic,  I  was  filled  with  anxiety.  To  discuss  a  foreign 

‘  A  lecture  delivered  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  Comity  France- 
Am^rique.  Translated  from  the  author’s  manuscript  by  Miss  Sarah  Schuyler 
Butler. 
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country — what  daring!  I  reflected  that  when  a  foreign 
writer  makes  public  his  impressions  of  our  country,  we  are 
more  often  disposed  to  criticise  him,  than  to  interest  our¬ 
selves  in  his  work  as  a  study  from  which  we  may  learn  some¬ 
thing.  Why,  then,  should  strangers  be  more  indulgent 
to  a  Frenchman  who  strives  to  explain  to  them  their  own 
thoughts? 

The  task  is  particularly  difficult  today.  We  no  longer 
live  in  those  times,  when  exact  studies  were  little  developed 
and  when  one  could  safely  describe  the  Mississippi  without 
having  seen  it.  Information  we  now  have  in  abundance, 
in  superfluity.  But  to  break  thru  these  lines  of  facts, 
which  are,  in  reality,  the  entrenchments  of  history,  in  order 
to  penetrate  to  the  souls  of  men,  is  a  task  as  unfamiliar  as 
it  is  splendid  f 

From  this  point  of  view  it  seems  as  if  the  United  States 
presented  to  a  Frenchman  especial  difficulties.  That 
country  is  immense  and  without  a  centralized  life,  while 
France  is  the  most  unified  country  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
far  from  the  truth  to  speak  of  the  French  spirit,  of  French 
customs  and  of  French  art,  as  of  something  comparatively 
simple  and  definite;  but  by  what  right  can  we  apply  to  the 
United  States  the  habits  of  mind  which  we  have  acquired 
in  speaking  of  France? 

Besides,  America  is  young  and  we  are  old;  and  as  a  rule 
old  people  are  incapable  of  judging  the  young;  they  at 
least  deny  the  justice  of  the  old  man’s  censure.  “But,” 
reply  the  older  people,  “  have  we  not  been  young  ourselves?  ” 
Perhaps;  but  the  rising  generation  find  it  difficult  to  believe. 
I  remember  that  Edouard  Laboulaye  used  to  say  that  in 
the  opinion  of  children  their  parents  were  born  old. 

How  can  I,  with  my  French  mind  and  prejudices  and 
characteristics,  understand  the  Americans?  Is  it  possible 
to  escape  from  oneself  sufficiently  really  to  see  a  mode  of 
thought  very  different  from  our  own?  Nevertheless,  this 
observation  may  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  subject. 

I  had  considered  penetrating  American  thought  by  looking 
at  America  from  without;  what  would  happen  if  instead  I 
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were  to  use  not  my  own  eyes,  but  those  which  see  it  from 
within,  the  eyes  of  the  Americans  themselves?  That  is 
the  advice  which  the  great  American  philosojDher,  Emerson, 
gives  to  us : 

“Tell  men  what  they  knew  before, 

Paint  the  prospeet  from  their  door.” 

That  is  to  say,  have  the  same  opinion  of  others  that  they 
have  of  themselves,  paint  a  portrait  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  the  one  they  have  drawn,  after  looking  in  the  glass; 
and  your  perspicacity,  the  accuracy  of  your  information 
and  the  keenness  of  your  judgment  will  be  recognized 
without  fail.  This  path,  it  seems,  is  as  pleasant  and  as 
safe  as  the  other  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  But  is  it  really 
more  scientific?  Has  not  modem  psychology  contested 
the  superiority  of  introspection  over  objective  observation? 
Is  it  true  that  we  only  fully  know  ourselves  and  that  every¬ 
thing  that  others  think  of  us  is  a  negligible  quantity? 

If  to  understand  American  thought,  it  is  equally  useless 
to  consider  the  matter  from  my  own  point  of  view  or  to 
put  myself  in  the  place  of  the  Americans,  then  how  can  I 
approach  the  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me?  This 
question  of  method  seems  to  me  an  insoluble  one,  and  I 
find  no  less  difficulty  in  defining  precisely  the  subject  of 
which  I  am  to  treat,  for  America  is  a  vast  and  varied 
country. 

What,  in  reality,  is  American  thought?  It  is  not  the 
heterogeneous  sum  of  all  the  ideas  which  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  the  different  parts  of  this  immense  land.  It 
can  not  be,  either,  only  that  which  a  capable  analyst  would 
extract  from  these  ideas,  by  eliminating  what  is  distinctive 
in  each  and  retaining  only  what  is  common  to  all.  The 
element  common  to  so  many  different  peoples,  races,  nation¬ 
alities  and  classes  of  men,  would  be  reduced  to  a  few  vague 
and  insignificant  notions.  Should  we  then  limit  ourselves 
to  that  which  is  representative,  to  the  visible  signs  which 
express  in  condensed  form  the  whole,  or  the  largest  and 
most  important  part  of  that  whole?  How  shall  we  deter¬ 
mine,  impartially,  the  so-called  representative  elements, 
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in  comparison  with  which  all  others  are  devoid  of  signifi¬ 
cation?  Would  not  American  thought  then  be  one  of  those 
artificial  things'  which  exist  only  in  imagination  ? 

In  respect  not  to  space,  but  to  time,  our  subject  seems 
one  easier  to  define.  This  young  nation  has  already  gone 
thru  a  process  of  evolution,  and  is  no  longer  in  the  indi¬ 
vidualistic  age  of  Jefferson.  Philosophically  we  can  no 
longer  judge  America  by  the  transcendentalism  of  Emerson. 
The  nation  lives  with  extreme  intensity;  and  to  live  is  to 
change.  What,  then,  shall  we  do  in  order  not  to  restrict 
ourselves  simply  to  following  in  historical  order  the  various 
phases  thru  which  America  has  past?  To  determine  as 
sociologists  the  curve  of  evolution  is  a  scientific  task,  but 
one  full  of  hypotheses,  whose  future  value,  when  a  world 
as  complex  as  America  is  in  question,  is  very  doubtful 
indeed. 

And  so  I  neither  know  how  to  deal  with  my  subject  nor 
do  I  see  clearly  what  that  subject  is. 

However,  these  objections  are  purely  theoretical;  for 
while  weighing  them,  I  call  to  mind  the  American  motto, 
“Go  ahead.”  Instead  of  asking  whether  the  task  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  how  it  can  be  realized,  why  not  begin  by  an 
effort  to  accomplish  it? 

In  short,  all  the  scruples  that  I  have  relate  to  the  proper 
and  scientific  manner  of  dealing  wdth  my  subject.  But  it 
can  also  be  considered  from  another  and  a  practical  point 
of  view.  I  shall  seek  to  discover,  not  what  have  been  at 
different  times,  and  in  various  parts  of  America,  the  thoughts 
of  the  nation,  but  rather  what  are  those  which  at  present 
direct  American  minds  and  what  are  the  sentiments  that 
make  their  hearts  beat  high.  The  spirit  which  has  made 
history  and  whose  law  sociologists  seek  to  learn  was  not 
based  on  the  learned  theories  by  which  we  now  strive  to 
explain  its  action.  Joan  of  Arc  did  not  consult  sociologists 
to  discover  if  she  might  save  France;  she  said' to  her  fol¬ 
lowers:  “Advance  bravely  against  the  English,”  and  she 
herself  advanced.  Henry  IV  did  not  determine  the  curve 
of  religious  evolution  before  signing  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
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The  thought  which  constitutes  the  America  of  today, 
and  which  will  make  the  America  of  tomorrow,  is  not 
founded  upon  subjective  or  objective  observation  or  upon 
analysis.  To  determine  this  thought  by  the  united  use  of 
the  most  subtle  scientific  methods  would  be  impossible; 
on  the  other  hand,  by  combining  the  data  furnished  by  books 
with  the  impressions  conveyed  by  life  itself,  by  the  direct 
and  sympathetic  intercourse  of  mind  and  soul,  one  can 
account,  to  a  certain  degree  for  the  forces  at  work  in  Amer¬ 
ica  at  this  moment,  and  on  which  depends  the  course  of 
national  life. 

We  need  not  fear  to  consider,  above  all,  those  .parts  of 
American  thought  and  of  French  thought  that  are  the  most 
noble  and  the  most  worthy  of  esteem  and  of  admiration. 
True  sincerity,  for  an  individual,  is  the  conformity  of  his 
life  with  what  is  best  in  him,  with  his  noblest  and  purest 
self.  In  the  same  way,  the  true  thought  of  a  people  is  the 
highest  expression  of  which  it  can  conceive,  of  its  genius 
and  of  its  mission  in  the  world,  for  its  fundamental  wish, 
after  making  many  efforts  in  many  directions,  is  to  realize 
the  fullest  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable. 

What,  in  this  sense,  are  the  principal  characteristics  of 
American  thought? 

That  which  strikes  one  first  of  all,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
and  which  explains  the  embarrassment  of  the  man  who  is 
asked,  “What  do  you  think  of  America?”  is  the  essential 
mobility  of  a  people  whose  life  is  intense,  and  who,  as  such, 
fix  their  eyes,  not  on  the  past,  not  even  on  the  present, 
but  on  the  future.  “The  old  is  for  slaves,”  said  Emerson; 
and  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  who  delighted  us  at  the  Sorbonne 
by  his  warm,  clear  and  picturesque  eloquence,  writes  in  a 
poem  called  “  America  for  me,”  which  has  become  a  national 
song: 

“I  know  that  Europe’s  wonderful,  but  something  seems  to  laek: 

The  past  is  too  much  with  her,  and  the  people  looking  back: 

But  the  glory  of  the  present  is  to  make  the  future  free; 

We  love  our  land  for  what  she  is  and  what  she  is  to  be.” 

The  American  looks  at  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  action. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  wishes  an  infinite  field  always 
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open,  where  no  direction  is  forced  upon  him,  and  where  he 
is  at  liberty  to  seek  the  goal  that  pleases  him  best. 

This  type  of  mind  is  shown  in  the  precaution,  noticed  by 
visitors  to  America,  of  always  keeping  in  reserve  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  possibilities.  The  word  ‘.‘Possibilities” 
is  one  of  those  which  recur  oftenest  in  the  speech  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  America  was  originally,  above  all  else,  a  country 
of  space,  of  liberty,  of  endless  resources  open  to  energy  and 
intelligence.  These  conditions  have  contributed  towards 
forming  their  national  mind  which  instinctively  avoids 
everything  that  restricts  activity  and  seeks  everything 
which  permits  it. 

Nevertheless,  Americans  do  not  make  action  pure  and 
simple  the  end  of  this  activity.  What  they  admire  is  not 
life  for  the  sake  of  life.  The  expression  ‘Strenuous  life,' 
the  title  of  a  book  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  has 
been  imperfectly  translated  as  La  vie  intense.  It  signifies, 
according  to  the  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  him¬ 
self,  ‘‘The  life  of  toil  and  effort,  of  labor  and  strife.”  The 
American  thinks  of  the  object  of  activity  as  creation, 
the  accomplishment  of  something  new. 

I  remember  that  a  well-known  writer  on  economics, 
Edmund  Kelly,  whose  loss  we  still  mourn,  explained  to  me 
that  from  his  point  of  view  as  an  American  there  were 
three  kinds  of  philosophy.  The  first  was  materialism, 
according  to  which  everything  in  nature  is  at  bottom  inert, 
passive  and  eternally  identical,  so  that  which  we  call  ac¬ 
tivity,  life,  or  progress  is  entirely  illusory.  ‘‘This  is  phil¬ 
osophy  for  slaves,”  said  he.  The  second  was  a  higher 
philosophy,  which  part  now  occupies  a  position  of  honor 
in  the  old  world,  and  seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  satisfy 
it,  namely,  evolutionism.  According  to  it,  life  is  a  reality 
that  can  not  be  reduced  to  the  mechanism  which  charac¬ 
terizes  dead"  matter.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  function 
of  life  is  merely  the  adaptation  of  the  human  being  to  his 
surroundings,  to  the  conditions  of  his  existence.  This 
philosophy  is  superior  no  doubt  to  materialism,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  depressing.  Man,  as  it  pictures  him,  is  en- 
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closed  in  a  prison,  where  his  most  sublime  dream  is  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  that  he  can  never  escape.  The  third  is  the 
philosophy  of  which  the  Americans  have  the  presenti¬ 
ment;  the  philosophy  of  independence,  of  liberty,  of  original 
production.  Man  is  then  thought  of  not  as  a  thing  but  as 
a  force:  he  not  only  adapts  himself  to  his  surroundings, 
but  he  adapts  his  surroundings  to  his  will,  he  changes  the 
face  of  the  earth,  he  creates,  he  creates  himself. 

During  the  few  weeks  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  with  my  deeply  regretted 
friend,  the  philosopher  William  James,  I  often  heard  him 
express  his  desire  to  build  up  a  metaphysics  of  the  new, 
of  becoming.  The  future  is  not  a  thing  already  made  for 
whose  arrival  we  must  wait;  the  future  will  be  what  we  make 
it.  This  thought  of  Michelet’s  was  repeated  by  William 
James.  He  liked  to  quote  these  words  of  B!  P.  Blood: 
“The  inevitable  stales  while  doubt  and  hope  are  sisters  .  .  . 
Nature  is  miracle  all;  the  same  returns  not,  save  to  bring 
the  different .  .  .  Ever  not  quite.’’  And,  in  truth,  the  post¬ 
humous  book  of  James,  dutifully  edited  by  his  son,  deals 
principally  with  this  thought  under  the  title  The  problem  of 
novelty. 

The  American  wishes  to  create,  to  bring  about  something 
new.  Does  this  mean  to  say  that  he  admits  to  equal  rank 
everything  that  has  not  yet  come  to  pass,  everything  that 
has  escaped  that  force  of  inertia  which  we  call  the  past? 
It  is  true  that  the  singular  and  the  eccentric  attract  some 
Americans.  But  in  that  country  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Puritan 
origins,  where  for  years  man  has  grappled  with  the  most 
concrete  problems  of  existence,  practical  and  moral  sense 
dominate  caprice.  It  is,  then,  not  merely  novelty  which 
the  Americans  seek.  However  boundless  he  may  imagine 
his  field  of  action  to  be,  the  American  aims  at  a  star,  very 
distant,  perhaps,  but  still  clearly  seen,  and  to  it  he  hitches 
his  chariot.  “Hitch  your  waggon  to  a  star,’’  says  Emerson. 
The  aim  of  the  American  is  the  creation  of  a  larger  and  more 
coherent  whole  formed  of  diverse  elements  which  already 
exist.  Each  of  these  elements  plays  its  own  part  and  has 
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a  value  of  its  own,  and  should  be  preserved  with  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics.  But  just  as  the  states  have  learned 
to  limit  their  sovereignty  and  to  join  together  to  form  a 
nation,  each  one  keeping  its  autonomy,  so  the  Americans 
seek  the  formation  of  syntheses  in  which  the  one  is  reconciled 
with  the  many,  and  in  which  the  parts,  w^hile  they  unite, 
retain  their  individuality.  The  result  is  like  a  metal,  com¬ 
posed  of  amalgamated  metals,  where  each  preserves,  its 
properties  and  contributes  them  to  the  whole.  Or,  again, 
like  a  symphony  by  Mozart,  of  which  the  music,  at  first, 
seems  simple  and  homogeneous,  but  in  which,  by  degrees, 
the  ear  discerns  even  the  least  note,  remaining  distinct 
and  individual  among  the  combinations  that  seem  to  blend 
the  notes  one  into  another. 

Attention  fixt  on  the  future,  the  ambition  to  create 
something  new,  the  conception  of  an  ideal  in  which  a  number 
of  elements  unite  to  form  a  whole,  all  of  whose  parts  retain 
their  individuality:  shall  we  verify  these  characteristics 
if  we  examine  some  of  the  manifestations  of  American 
activity? 

Their  individual  life  offers,  in  general,  the  spectacle  of 
an  absorption,  an  enthusiasm  for  work,  a  self-confidence,  and 
an  optimism  that  never  fail.  The  security  which  others 
seek  in  material  possessions,  the  American  finds  in  relying 
upon  his  own  energy  to  gain  control  over  the  future.  Take, 
for  example,  the  young  women  who  fill  the  colleges,  a  large 
number  of  whom  will  have  to  earn  their  own  living.  Their 
faces  radiate  cheerfulness,  strength,  peace  of  mind  and  the 
enjoyment  of  life.  They  are  passionately  interested  in  their 
studies,  their  sports,  their  lectures  and  their  Shaksperean 
plays.  What  fate  awaits  them?  Of  that,  they  have  no 
concern.  They  have  in  their  strength,  their  intelligence 
and  their  will,  the  sure  means  of  forming  their  life,  instead 
of  waiting,  passive  and  dull,  for  life  to  come  to  them. 

The  Americans,  tho  strongly  individualistic,  possess 
remarkable  sociability.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming 
than  those  gatherings,  so  informal,  so  simple  and  so  cordial, 
where  prevail  a  good  form,  a  propriety,  a  kindliness,  a  spon- 
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taneous  good-will,  which  put  you  at  your  ease  without 
permitting  any  trespass  on  good  manners.  On  such  oc¬ 
casions,  intercourse  is  by  no  means  perfunctory.  Inkead 
of  that  general  conversation  where  personal  opinions  are 
rarely  exprest  and  where  success  is  measured  by  super¬ 
ficial  ideas  wittily  presented,  we  find,  rather,  conversations 
between  two  people  in  which  each  is  simply  and  naturally 
himself.  These  frequent  gatherings  are  an  excellent  means 
of  improving  acquaintances,  friendships,  “possibilities” 
and  “opportunities.” 

One  of  the  main  characteristics  of  American  life,  accord¬ 
ing  to  current  opinion,  is  the  pursuit  of  the  dollar.  I  once 
heard  a  German  formulate  the  American  point  of  view  as 
“Macht  durch  Geld.”  That  is  true.  In  America  money 
gives  the  power  of  creation.  If  it  is  interesting  to  make 
a  great  deal,  it  is  because  of  the  vast  difference  between 
the  usefulness  of  a  large  sum  in  one  place  and  many  small 
and  scattered  sums,  whose  total  might  equal  the  whole. 

Pleasure  is  not,  after  all,  the  aim  of  the  Americans. 
They  are  animated  by  a  keen  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
public  good.  It  is  called  “public  spirit.”  “In  our  land,” 
the  best  citizens  of  the  United  States  say  proudly,  “it  is 
a  disgrace  to  die  rich.  ”  Parents,  before  leaving  their  daugh¬ 
ter  a  large  fortune  make  sure  that  she  will  use  it  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  The  tasks  of  multiplying  opportunities 
for  workers,  of  developing  culture,  of  increasing  the  power, 
the  grandeur,  and  the  renown  of  the  country,  are  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  boundless  generosity.  First  among  them,  are  the 
universities,  in  which  the  Americans  place  their  fondest 
hopes. 

The  public  life  of  the  United  States  is  based  on  this 
double  principle,  formulated  by  Daniel  Webster, 
“Liberty  and  union,  one  and  inseparable,  now  and 
forever.”  .  The  love  of  liberty  manifests  itself  in  the 
desire  to  assure  to  every  individual  in  the  state,  and 
to  every  state  in  the  union,  his  own  autonomous  life. 
The  spirit  of  this  liberalism  is  excellently  shown  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  religious  tolerance.  This  tolerance  seems  to 
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be  general,  and  to  be  as  complete  as  possible.  It  does  not 
consist  merely  in  saying  “each  one  for  himself”  “Ich  lasse 
gern  die  Andern  ihres  Pfades  gehen,  wenn  sie  mich  nur 
auch  konnten  gehen  lassen.”  In  1907  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  writing  to  express 
to  Monsignor  Ireland  the  interest  taken  by  the  government 
at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Cathedral  in  St. 
Paul,  sent  him  this  telegram:  “In  this  fortunate  country 
of  ours  liberty  and  religion  are  natural  allies  and  go  for¬ 
ward  hand  in  hand.”  Liberty  and  religion  are  two  natural 
and  powerful  forces :  let  them  beware  then  of  lessening  their 
power  by  disagreement,  but  let  them  rather  unite  for  the 
good  of  all.  The  principle  of  unity,  which  may  have  seemed 
at  first  less  strong  than  the  principle  of  liberty  and  indi¬ 
vidualism,  has  become  absolutely  invulnerable  since  the 
War  of  Secession.  America  feels  within  herself  an  active 
national  conscience.  Her  patriotism  is  just  as  real  and  just 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  older  European  nations.  She  can,, 
therefore,  without  endangering  her  unity,  satisfy  in  ever- 
increasing  measure  the  principles  of  democracy.  And  this 
maxim,  so  often  repeated  of  late,  is  not  only  the  motto  of 
one  party  but  the  pledge  of  all  Americans.  “Put  the  power 
of  the  State  at  the  service  of  the  people.”  Power,  riches,, 
concentration  of  possibilities  which  are  realized  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  should  serve  not  a  few,  but  all. 

Proud  of  its  successful  national  organization,  America 
hopes  to  spread  thruout  the  world,  the  idea  of  analogous 
organizations.  What  would  existing  states  lose,  they  ask, 
by  entering  into  such  a  union  of  nations?  America  affirms 
before  all  else,  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  rights  of 
existing  states.  If  the  United  States  of  North  America 
have  b4en  able  to  unite  without  renouncing  their  individual 
existence,  why  should  not  the  other  States  of  the  world  enter 
into  such  unions,  and,  little  by  little,  join  America  in  forming, 
not  an  American  union,  but  a  world  union?  This  lofty 
dream  becomes  a  definite  and  juridical  idea  in  the  work 
which  ex- Ambassador  David  Jayne  Hill,  a  man  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  whose  mind  is  as  calm  as  it  is  generous. 
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has  recently  published  under  the  title  of  ''World  organiza¬ 
tion  as  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  modern  state. 

I  would  gladly  touch  upon  a  third  point  of  American 
life :  the  general  effort  towards  culture.  That  country 
realizes  absolutely  the  maxim  primo  vivere,  deinde  philo- 
sophari.  In  proportion  as  she  more  successfully  solves 
the  first  problem,  she  meets  the  second  one  more  eagerly, 
and  uses  her  material  prosperity  for  the  development  of 
moral  and  intellectual  greatness. 

Riches  being  in  the  soil,  the  richer  it  is  the  more  splendid 
must  be  the  flower  it  produces.  In  speaking  of  the  large 
sums  needed  for  instruction  and  education,  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  ideals.  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University 
lays  down  this  principle:  “In  these  matters,  never  ask 
will  it  pay?”  Never  ask  if  your  generosity  will  be  repaid 
by  material  profits.  The  fruits  which  this  money  will 
produce  are  of  a  higher  order. 

America  does  not,  moreover,  propose  to  create  out  of 
nothing  in  the  realm  of  intellect  or  of  art.  With  marvelous 
activity,  method,  broad-mindedness  and  power  of  compre¬ 
hension,  she  assimilates  everything  of  importance  in  the 
Old  World.  The  spirit  in  which  she  collects  so  many  books 
in  her  libraries,  so  much  apparatus  in  her  laboratories,  and 
with  which  she  calls  so  many  distinguished  men  as  pro¬ 
fessors  to  her  universities,  is  by  no  means  the  spirit  of 
imitation.  The  question  is  not  how  to  become  the  pupil 
of  Europe  and  jurare  in  verba  magistri,  but  how  to  appro¬ 
priate  without  changing  or  lessening  them  all  the  greatness 
and  all  the  glories  of  the  Old  World  so  as  to  gather  them  into 
an  increasingly  vast  unity,  approaching  as  near  as  possible 
to  that  ideal:  the  universal  world  of  humanity.  What 
can  be  said  of  French  thought  which  would  not  be  insignifi¬ 
cant  when  we  consider  the  number  of  profound  studies- 
made  on  this  subject  not  only  by  Frenchmen  but  by  learned 
and  clear-sighted  foreigners,  notably  by  such  eminent, 
writers  as  Henry  James  and  W.  C.  Brownell?  But  again 
it  seems  better  to  go  forward  in  American  fashion  than  tO/ 

*  New  York;  Columbia  University  Press,  1911. 
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question  the  possibility  of  advancing:  “God  blesses  man,” 
says  Victor  Hugo,  “not  for  having  found,  but  for  having 
sought.” 

One  characteristic  worthy  of  attention  which  seems  to 
have  long  been  a  part  of  the  French  mind,  is  the  tendency 
towards  universal  secularization.  There  are  no  castes, 
no  privileges  based  in  law  or  on  knowledge,  no  separate 
groups  monopolizing  competence.  The  smallest  dares  to 
judge  the  greatest,  and  the  latter  at  heart  desires  less  the 
obedience  of  the  former  than  his  approbation  and  confidence. 
That  is  because  the  great  and  the  small  believe  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  common  sense,  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
before  which  all  are  equal.  Descartes  begins  his  Discours 
de  la  methode  with  these  words,  “Common  sense  is  the  most 
widely  distributed  thing  in  the  world ....  the  power  to 
judge  fairly  and  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  which 
is  properly  called  common  sense  or  reason,  is  naturally 
equal  in  all  men.”  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  common  sense 
that  everyone  in  France,  no  matter  what  his  station  or  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  believes  he  has  the  right  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  highest  authorities  whether  political,  religious, 
scientific  or  artistic,  and  to  pass  judgment  on  them. 

But  Frenchmen  are  far  from  supposing  that  this  native 
common  sense  is  a  naturally  finished  and  perfect  gift; 
but  rather  that  it  requires  an  appropriate  cultivation  in  order 
to  realize  its  possibilities.  Descartes  said,  “As  the  result 
of  my  reflections  on  morals,  I  resolved  to  spend  my  life 
in  cultivating  my  reason.” 

And  therein  lies  another  characteristic  French  thought: 
man  is  conceived  as  an  object  fit  for  culture  and  no  occupa¬ 
tion  seems  higher  than  to  seek  it.  Man  did  not  come  into 
his  own  by  a  gift  of  nature.  He  did  not  realize  himself  by 
the  inevitable  laws  of  fate  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
his  acquirements  and  his  control  over  inanimate  things; 
he  must  mold  himself,  modify  his  being  and  educate  himself. 

Pascal  expresses  this  essentially  French  idea  in  a  re¬ 
markable  theory  of  human  education.  He  believes  that 
the  starting  point  is  nature,  in  which  state  the  instincts 
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of  truth  and  of  good  are  more  or  less  repressed  by  blind 
impulse  and  uncontrolled  passion.  Above  nature  there  is 
art,  which  imposes  its  rules  and  disciplines  the  natural 
forces.  But  art  is  not  the  highest  form  of  culture,  for  it 
seeks  itself  as  an  aim  and  easily  degenerates  into  arti¬ 
ficiality  while  its  tendency  is  to  substitute  itself  for  nature, 
rather  than  to  penetrate  and  to  respect  nature.  Perfect 
culture  is  a  completion  and  a  uniting  of  the  qualities  of 
art  and  of  nature,  which  guide  that  nature  towards  the 
True  and  the  Right.  The  man  in  whom  nature  and  art 
supplement  one  another  thus  attains  to  naturalness  which 
is  a  profound  and  genuine  sincerity. 

This  feeling  of  a  culture  superior  to  mechanical  training 
and  appealing  to  the  living  spirit  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
French  ideas  of  education.  The  old  name  word  education 
seems  at  times  to  be  displaced  by  the  more  technical  term, 
pedagogy.  But,  if  pedagogy  means  a  collection  of  technical 
methods  used  to  manufacture  a  virtuous  man  and  a  man  of 
common  sense  just  as  a  chemical  preparation  is  manu¬ 
factured,  Frenchmen  will  protest.  At  heart  they  remain 
faithful  to  the  old,  classic  notion  of  education  according 
to  which  the  mind  and  heart  unite  to  form  other  minds  and 
other  hearts.  Such  is  culture  in  the  French  sense.  It 
takes  no  part  in  the  universal  conquest  of  the  forces  of 
nature  thru  science  and  industry.  The  reverse  of  bar¬ 
barism  in  French  is  not  civilization,  but  politeness. 

Nevertheless  the  expression,  human  culture,  does  not 
sufficiently  indicate  the  final  aim  of  French  thought.  This 
thought  does  not  allow  instinct  or  chance  to  determine 
the  ideal  tendency  of  culture.  It  keeps  a  definite  model 
in  sight,  it  aims  to  endow  man  with  a  certain  form,  which 
is  no  other  than  the  idea  of  humanity. 

By  this  we  must  understand  not  what  the  logicians  call 
the  conception  of  man,  or  those  necessary  and  sufficient 
characteristics  which  mark  a  being  as  belonging  to  the 
human  race,  but  rather  the  somewhat  Platonic  ideal  of 
man,  the  purest,  noblest,  most  beautiful  and  perfect  type 
to  which  nature  may  aspire. 
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How  is  this  type  of  ideal  man  formed  in  the  French  mind? 
It  does  not  spring  miraculously  from  an  individual  brain, 
it  is  not  the  expression  of  tendencies  which  historical, 
social  or  material  happenings  impress  upon  human 
thoughts.  It  is  bom  in  the  midst  of  society,  an  institution 
so  essentially  characteristic  of  the  French  nation.  Society 
is  not  only  a  relation  of  individuals  to  each  other  or  of  all 
to  all,  but  it  is  an  especially  habitual  intercourse  of  a  chosen 
few  where  each  one  strives  to  think  and  to  act  so  as  to  win 
the  approbation  of  all.  In  these  gatherings  women  play 
an  important  part.  They  draw  together  the  most  divergent 
minds  and  create  those  general  conversations  in  which  each 
one  must  do  his  best  in  order  to  gain  a  hearing.  They  impart 
distinction,  delicacy,  ingenuousness,  wit  and  common 
sense.  It  is  from  such  gatherings  that  French  thought 
has  drawn  its  ideal  of  a  man. 

To  this  ideal  man,  three  characteristics  are  attached. 
First,  there  is  reason,  as  it  is  understood  in  France;  the 
keen  power  of  judgment,  distinct  from' reasoning,  as  the 
workman  is  distinct  from  his  tool.  French  reason,  hona 
mens,  as  Descartes  calls  it  in  Latin,  is,  according  to  Pascal, 
not  only  the  spirit  of  geometry  but  also  the  spirit  of  sub¬ 
tlety.  It  is  the  man  himself  using  all  his  faculties  to  grasp 
the  complex  and  vital  relationship  of  things ;  it  is,  therefore, 
taste  and  sensibility  as  well  as  intelligence.  Second, 
there  is  the  cultivation  of  simple  and  natural  feelings, 
particularly  the  love  of  home  and  the  sentiment  of  human 
sympathy.  In  spite  of  certain  unfavorable  conditions 
and  the  spread  of  other  impressions,  the  family  remains  in 
France  a  fundamental  institution  wLich  leaves  its  mark 
on  marriage  and  on  the  education  of  children.  No  less 
wide-spread  than  the  love  of  home  is  the  feeling  of  human 
sympathy  which  leads  the  French  to  take  the  part  of  the 
weak  and  the  unfortunate,  of  children  and  of  women, 
and  to  spend  themselves  ungrudgingly  to  alleviate  mis¬ 
fortunes.  The  strength  of  this  feeling  is  particularly 
noticeable  among  those  who  are  themselves  poor  or  needy. 

Besides  these  two  characteristics :  the  cultivation  of 
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reason  and  that  of  natural  feeling,  a  third  is  generally- 
recognized,  the  perception  and  love  of  generosity.  De¬ 
votion  to  the  triumph  of  justice,  embracing  the  cause  of  the 
opprest,  even  .  to  their  own  disadvantage,  seeking  the 
noblest,  most  daring  and  ideal  tasks,  fulfilling  them  with 
enthusiasm  without  self-interest,  for  the  glory  and  honor 
of  the  French  name  for  the  good  of  humanity;  these  ambi¬ 
tions,  sometimes  very  rash,  have  remained  strong  in  the 
hearts  of  those  whose  ancestors  called  their  history  Gesta 
Dei  per  Francos. 

Do  these  characteristics  of  French  thought  which  I  have 
just  sketched  appear  in  the  most  important  manifestations 
of  national  activity?  Do  the  French  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  reflect  this  image?  The  French  language  was  created 
by  the  people  and  molded  by  polite  society,  that  is  to  say, 
by  those  distinguished  gatherings  where  women  had  an 
important  share.  Even  to  this  day  it  is  guarded  not  by 
a  committee  of  specialists  but  by  the  French  Academy, 
whose  task  is  to  preserve  and  to  determine  good  form. 

Hence  come  those  remarkable  qualities  of  clearness, 
subtlety,  precision  and  distinction.  As  a  language  in  use 
by  all,  it  must  be  clear;  as  a  language  formed  to  express 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  polite  society,  it  disdains  a 
clearness  which  is  merely  commonplace  and  superficial 
and  strives  to  render  clearly  and  simply,  without  altering 
the  sense,  deep  and  complex  thought. 

It  has  emancipated  itself  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  now 
the  same  for  conversation  and  oratory,  for  literature  and 
science,  for  prose  and  poetry.  Therein  some  find  a  re¬ 
proach;  but  what  variety,  what  flexibility  in  this  harmony 
of  vocabulary  and  of  syntax!  This  one  identical  language 
becomes  in  turn  reason  in  Descartes,  will  in  Corneille, 
logic  of  the  heart  in  Pascal,  passionateness  in  Racine,  wit 
in  Voltaire,  fiery  dialectics  in  Rousseau,  dreams  in  Lamar¬ 
tine,  music  in  Ronsard,  Racine,  Chenier,  Victor  Hugo. 
While  Gothic  cathedrals  spoke  to  the  world  their  language 
of  stone  intelligible  to  all,  the  chansons  de  geste  the  fahleaux 
and  the  theaters  were  nourished  by  the  language  and  ideas 
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of  the  people.  And  when  the  time  came  to  fear  that  classic 
learning  might  smother  the  national  genius,  Descartes 
made  philosophy  common  property,  while  Malherbe  did 
the  same  for  poetry  and  Pascal  for  theology  and  morals. 
French  literature  became,  not  a  mystery  for  the  use  of  the 
initiated  alone,  but  the  common  property  of  all.  At¬ 
tempts  to  reverse  the  tendency  invariably  failed;  that 
literature  need  not  be  shallow  or  lose  its  subtlety  and  force 
in  order  to  reach  the  general  public,  may  be  judged  by  such 
examples  as  Descartes,  Mme.  de  Sdvign4  and  Victor  Hugo. 

The  underlying  principle  of  French  politics  is  the  rights 
of  man;  politics  rests  upon  the  idea  of  man  and  derives 
from  it  the  idea  of  the  citizen.  It  tends  thru  its  laws 
and  institutions  to  realize  these  as  much  as  possible  in 
individuals  and  in  society,  which  means  to  say  that 
morality  is  its  foundation.  Hence,  a  tendency  towards 
systematizing,  radicalism  and  reform,  not  only  bold  but 
somewhat  revolutionary.  Hence  also  a  lofty  ideal,  noble 
passions,  a  brilliant  and  generous  eloquence,  thru  all 
the  inevitable  personal  ambitions  and  rivalries. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  her  foreign  relations  France 
hopes,  when  she  has  free  choice,  to  make  possible  the  reign 
of  justice  in  the  world,  to  uphold  the  right  of  the  weak, 
to  insure  to  each  nation  liberty  and  independence,  the 
opportunity  of  governing  and  living  as  it  wishes.  This 
idea  was  magnificently  exprest  by  Goethe  in  the  part 
of  his  poem  of  Hermann  and  Dorothea  called  Das  Zeitalter  : 
“How  great  was  the  enthusiasm  which  filled  every  heart 
when  eame  to  us  the  dazzling  light  of  the  new  sun,  when 
thruout  the  world  we  heard  proclaimed  the  rights  of  man, 
common  to  all !  At  last  each  hoped  to  live  for  himself,  it 
seemed  as  tho  we  saw  fall  aw^ay  the  chains  held  by  the 
hands  of  selfish  idleness  and  which  bound  so  many  nations.” 

Damals  hoffte  jeder,  sich  selbst  zu  leben;  es  schien  sich 

Aufzulosen  das  Band,  das  viele  Lander  umstrickte 

Das  der  Mftssiggang  und  der  Eigennutz  in  der  Hand  hielt. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  study  the  tendencies  at  present 
prevailing  in  France  in  regard  to  instruction  and  education 
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and  just  now  so  eagerly  discust.  In  the  public  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  there  reigns  a  so-called  secular  spirit 
which  we  must  admit  sometimes  excludes  the  religious  idea 
entirely,  and  in  this  aspect  it  might  offer  a  basis  for  the 
charge  of  intolerance.  But  how  could  intolerance  find 
place  in  a  country  where  the  edict  of  Nantes  has  remained 
so  popular,  while  its  revocation  is  one  of  the  pages  of  our 
history  which  we  most  willingly  would  destroy?  In¬ 
tolerance  would  strive  in  vain  to  disguise  itself  as  a  spirit 
of  secularism,  for  the  sure  instinct  of  human  sympathy 
would  tear  off  the  mask  and  expose  it.  The  classic  motto 
Homo  sum:  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto  has  never 
ceased  to  find  an  echo  in  the  French  heart. 

Technical  and  advanced  studies  are  at  present  very 
popular,  but  there  would  be  many  protests  if  there  came  a 
question  of  developing  these  special  studies  at  the  expense 
of  the  humanities.  French  ambition  strives  to  reconcile 
the  highest  competence  with  the  greatest  amount  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  culture;  to  satisfy  fully  all  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  practical  life  and  of  modem  science  without 
renouncing  the  noble  classical  ideal  of  which  France  feels 
herself  to  be  the  tmstee;  and  to  retain  the  mutual  advantage 
which  may  come  to  both  from  the  association  of  the  spe¬ 
cialist  with  men  of  other  interests. 

If  we  may  draw  a  few  conclusions  from  these  essays  at 
analysis,  we  shall  surely  find  many  points  of  contact  between 
French  thought  and  American  thought. 

On  both  sides  we  find  the  same  democratic  spirit,  the  ‘ 
same  feeling  of  human  dignity,  the  same  love  of  political 
liberty  and  of  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty,  the 
same  wish  for  cordiality,  naturalness,  simplicity  in  good 
form,  and  the  same  thoughts  on  the  ideals  of  humanity. 
The  aims  of  each  are,  however,  widely  different.  America 
dreams  and  strives  to  realize  a  human  ideal  of  a  synthesis 
composed  of  all  possible  forms  of  humanity,  wherein  each 
form  preserves  its  proper  character  and  full  autonomy  in 
an  all-embracing  union.  French  thought  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  springing  from  that  highly  original  soil  which  is 
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French  society,  makes  of  man  a  Platonic  ideal  that  is  not 
the  result  of  a  synthesis  or  an  analysis,  but  a  form  of  crea¬ 
tion.  The  American  ideal  of  humanity  is  as  rich  and  full 
as  possible;  the  French  ideal  is  the  highest  and  purest 
form  of  human  nature. 

From  all  this  there  should  follow  maxims  to  govern 
the  intellectual  relations  of  these  two  nations,  if  each  wishes 
to  profit  by  the  other.  To  assimilate  or  blend  the  natures 
of  the  two  peoples  would  be  a  profitless  task.  Two  such 
highly  individual  elements  can  never  be  reduced  to  a  unit. 
Each,  so  noble  in  itself,  must  be  represented  in  its  full 
integrity.  But  with  this  exception  we  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  a  mutual  understanding  and  comprehension  of 
each  other’s  ideas. 

There  is  no  principle,  however  excellent,  which  does  not 
lead  to  ruin  if  it  is  applied  without  limit  and  without  some 
admixture  of  the  contrary  principle.  “The  One  is  noth¬ 
ing,’’  said  Plato,  “if  it  does  not  make  room  for  the  All  and 
the  All  is  nothing  if  in  some  way  it  does  not  participate  in 
the  One.’’  For  Americans  as  for  the  French  there  is  a 
danger  if  either  should  yield  too  exclusively  to  the  guidance 
of  its  own  genius.  Syncretism  is  the  danger  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  method,  a  manner  of  thought  which  assembles  without 
uniting,  juxtaposes  without  creating.  To  have  a  splendid 
library  containing  the  majority  of  books  on  any  subject 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  gain  from  that  collection  new 
ideas.'  Doubtless  no  man  ever  created  from  nothing  and 
all  invention  begins  by  imitation;  but  an  hour  comes  when 
genius  seeking  to  imitate,  really  creates.  The  revival  of 
classicism  is  justly  called  simply  the  Renaissance.  The 
one  grew  out  of  the  other. 

What  is  necessary  to  the  process  of  enabling  creative 
intelligence  to  rise  out  of  the  background  of  memory, 
for  a  new  work  to  show  itself  above  the  surrounding  mass  of 
building  material?  Doubtless  the  spirit  bloweth  where  it 
listeth;  and  the  history  of  French  thought  illustrates  that 
fact.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  conditions  of  creative 
thought  are  gathering  one’s  thoughts  in  solitude,  long 
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reflection,  and  the  sure  action  of  time.  These  processes 
must  act  not  only  on  individuals  but  also  on  society. 
“After  spending  many  years,”  says  Descartes,  “in  study¬ 
ing  written  books  and  the  book  of  the  world,  one  day  I 
resolved  to  study  also  within  myself.”  And  for  a  time  he 
remained  all  day  shut  up  dans  un  po  'ele  where  he  had  leisure 
to  gather  his  thoughts.  From  within  the  poele  he  produced 
the  principles  of  his  philosophy.  The  more  numerous  and 
varied  the  materials  at  our  disposal,  the  more  necessary 
is  a  period  of  concentration  and  silent  elaboration  to  create 
from  that  mass  some  simple,  clear,  and  really  original 
idea. 

France  shows  us  this  elaboration  operating  not  only 
in  the  mind  of  an  individual  who  moves  far  from  the  crowd, 
but  in  that  society  of  charming  men  and  women  of  fine 
taste  which  has  ever  been  one  of  its  most  cherished  posses¬ 
sions.  It  influences  the  imagination  of  artists,  the  thoughts 
of  writers  and  of  scholars;  for  some  minds  stirred  to  glorious 
fertility  in  congenial  surroundings  are  chilled  to  sterility  in 
others. 

Reflecting  on  these  examples  America  will  realize  better 
the  conditions  favorable  to  her  highest  dream.  And 
France  in  turn,  loving  clearness  and  simplicity,  runs  the 
risk  of  confusing  the  ideal  to  which  it  aspires  with  mere 
unity  and  uniformity.  We  seem  to  think  that  diversity 
means  disagreement  and  hostility,  that  a  principle  can  not 
be  realized  save  by  suppressing  all  that  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  from  different  origins.  Hence  that  oft-repeated 
maxim,  Ceci  tuera  cela.  The  17th  century  thought  it  had 
abolished  the  Middle  Ages;  the  Revolution  believed  it  had 
destroyed  the  old  Regime;  Victor  Hugo  that  he  had  super¬ 
seded  Racine. 

Not  in  theory  but  in  a  most  effective  and  practical  man¬ 
ner,  America  shows  us  how  many  principles  which  we  have 
believed  to  be  contradictory,  are  simply  different  and  so 
far  from  excluding  each  other,  are  reconcilable  or  rather 
completed,  in  one  another.  Are  liberty  and  religion,  for 
example,  absolutely  incompatible?  The  American  answers 
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by  uniting  them  in  concrete  form  because  both  are  alive,, 
both  are  human  and  both  tend  to  the  progress  of  humanity. 

By  studying  things  American,  France  will  learn  tO' 
guard  against  that  abstract  logic  which  sees  no  other  rela¬ 
tion  between  things  than  similarity  or  contradiction,  and 
which  therefore  can  lead  only  to  either  uniformity  or  ex¬ 
clusion.  She  will  see  reality  grow  beyond  logic,  and  life 
establish  an  agreement  and  friendship  between  forms  of 
existence  whose  theoretical  definitions  seem  irreconcilable. 
The  French  in  turn  can  show  to  Americans  the  conditions 
under  which  thought  springs  into  being  as  they  can  them¬ 
selves  be  warned  not  to  restrict  the  realities  by  the  formulas 
of  abstract  logic. 

I  need  not  add  all  that  we  feel  has  been  added  to  our 
daily  lives  by  such  welcome  guests :  so  learned,  so  agreeable, 
so  courteous,  so  high-minded,  so  broad  and  so  kindly,  so- 
open-hearted. 

Emile  Boutroux 

Paris,  France 
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VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION  AS  A  SOCIAL 
problem^ 

It  is  very  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  and  talk  about  voca¬ 
tional  preparation,  because  you  gentlemen,  thru  the  work 
of  your  committee  and  thru  the  reports  of  Mr.  Cooley,  have 
established  a  reputation  that  we  are  all  glad  to  recognize 
as  among  the  very  first  authorities  on  this  subject,  and  as 
the  leaders  in  this  country  of  organized  effort  to  solve  a 
really  pressing  public  question. 

This  is  one  of  those  public  questions  that  I  trust  we  shall 
be  able  to  solve  speedily,  because  it  is  free,  or  ought  to  be 
free,  from  any  taint  or  suspicion  of  politics  or  partisanship. 
In  order  to  solve  this  question  in  the  spirit  in  which  you 
gentlemen  have  gone  about  it,  it  will  be  necessary,  I  think, 
to  make  first  the  people  of  Illinois,  to  whom  you  are  now 
directing  your  campaign,  and  afterwards  the  people  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  whom  I  am  sure  you  desire  to  in¬ 
fluence  and  to  lead — understand  that  vocational  prepara¬ 
tion  is  not  some  temporary  or  passing  social  expedient, 
that  it  is  not  the  introduction  of  some  educational  novelty, 
however  meritorious;  but  that  you  are  concerned  with  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  questions  in  our  modem  life. 
This  is  true,  whether  you  approach  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  United  States  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World.  This  is  again  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  all  approaching  it  in  a  large  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  study,  and  that  one  of  them  at  least — the 
German  people  and  the  German  nation — has  made  very 

*  Stenographic  report  of  an  Address  made  December  14,  1912,  before  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Commercial  Club,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 
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long  strides  towards  effecting  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  involved. 

That  problem  is  nothing  less  than  the  great  modern 
social  problem  of  preventing  evils  in  society  instead  of 
waiting  until  they  arrive  and  then  trying  to  cure  them. 
The  old  method  was  one  of  waiting  until  a  social  disease 
had  broken  out  or  manifested  itself,  and  then  rushing  with 
such  skill  and  such  power  as  could  be  commanded  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  cure.  Just  as  sanitary  science  and  preventive  med¬ 
icine  have  rendered  such  massive  services  to  mankind, 
and  are  today  everywhere  supplanting  therapeutics  in 
furnishing  medicine  wdth  its  fundamental  and  controlling 
point  of  view,  so  these  modern  social  remedies  of  prevention, 
like  vocational  preparation,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  time 
of  cure  to  come,  are  in  their  way  equally  far-reaching  and 
equally  beneficient  in  regard  to  the  elevation  of  the  general 
economic,  moral  and  political  status  of  the  community  as 
a  whole. 

We  are  confronted  everywhere  in  the  world  by  this  fact: 
that  while  mankind  is  endeavoring  to  adapt  the  individual 
to  the  environment  by  education  and  training,  we  have  thus 
far  been  successful  only  in  providing  a  means  of  adaptation 
for  the  comparatively  few  select  survivors  of  a  long,  arduous 
and  expensive  educational  process.  A  boy,  for  instance, 
beginning  in  the  elementary  school  can  go  on  thru  the  high 
school,  the  college  and  the  university,  and  can  prepare 
himself  for  a  career  as  an  engineer,  whether  civil,  mining, 
metallurgical,  mechanical,  chemical,  or  electric.  The  same 
boy,  can,  if  he  prefers,  begin  in  the  elementary  school, 
go  thru  high  school,  college  and  university,  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  practise  of  medicine  and  surgery,  or  for  the 
practise  of  law,  of  for  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  or  as  an  archi¬ 
tect.  The  select  few  who  can  survive  this  process  and 
can  meet  the  cost  of  it,  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  environment  in  a  most  admirable  fashion  anywhere 
in  the  world,  whether  in  America  or  in  Europe.  They  are 
trained  to  take  hold  of  life  with  a  firm  grip  at  some  particu¬ 
lar  point;  and  then  the  problem  of  success  or  failure  rests 
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with  their  owti  several  characters  and  abilities.  Society 
has  done  its  part  in  offering  them  an  organized  and  effec¬ 
tive  opportunity  for  preparation. 

But  to  the  great  mass  of  human  beings  this  opportunity 
is  not  open.  All  over  the  world  we  have  now  brought  these 
young  people  by  various  types  of  compulsory  legislation, 
under  the  influence  of  the  elementary  school  for,  let  us  say, 
the  years  from  6  or  7  to  13  or  14.  This  great  mass  of  boys 
and  girls  get  the  very  admirable  and  very  effective  train¬ 
ing  of  the  elementary  school,  but  for  well  known  economic 
reasons  they  can  not  take  advantage  of  what  society  has 
to  offer  beyond  that.  They  are  compelled  to  go  out  and 
take  hold  of  life  as  best  they  can  at  that  tender  age,  un¬ 
adapted,  unfitted,  with  no  specific  tentacle  ready  to  grip 
any  particular  hanging  rope  on  which  to  climb  to  economic 
independence  or  security. 

This  is  the  result  of  conditions  for  which  no  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  responsible.  At  one  time,  when  life  was  simpler, 
when  the  home  counted  for  more,  when  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  very  admirable  training  of  a  manual  and  industrial 
kind  to  be  had  from  the  ordinary  arts  of  the  home,  of  the 
farm  and  of  the  shop,  much  that  was  practically  helpful 
w'as  done  for  the  boy.  This  w'as,  let  us  say,  tw^enty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago.  But  under  our  modem  conditions  of 
huge  city  communities,  of  congested  population,  and  the 
highly  specialized  character  of  all  industrial  w^ork,  unless 
one  know^s  some  particular  thing,  he  knows  nothing.  The 
situation  w^hich  confronts  the  boy  or  the  girl  of  14  who . 
leaves  the  elementary  school  and  is  forced  to  begin  to  take 
hold  of  life  somew^here  and  somehow,  to  help  to  provide 
for  the  family  livelihood  and  sustenance,  is  difficult  and  sad 
in  the  extreme.  This  lack  of  adaptation  leads  directly 
to  the  problem  of  unemployment,  and  it  leads  directly  to 
the  problem  of  uneconomic  employment;  and  uneconomic 
employment  is  almost  as  great  an  evil  in  its  way  as  unem¬ 
ployment.  It  is  not  so  serious,  doubtless,  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  employed,  even  tho  wastefully  and  uneco- 
nomically;  but  it  is  almost  as  bad  as  unemployment  for  the 
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public  as  a  whole,  which  in  the  one  case  will  get  no  service 
at  all  from  the  individual  who  can  not  find  a  way  to 
earn  an  economic  reward,  and  in  the  other  case-  is  getting 
only  a  partial  service  for  whatever  economic  reward  is 
paid. 

The  problem  of  vocational  preparation  in  this  country, 
which  you  have  studied  and  which  you  have  reported  upon, 
is  just  the  problem  of  how  to  take  this  great  mass  of  young 
people  and  to  see  to  it  that  while  they  are  beginning  to 
learn  life  they  shall  learn  it  in  some  effective  fashion,  by 
making  use  of  some  talent,  of  some  predisposition,  taste, 
desire  or  need,  in  order  that  when  they  finally  swing  clear 
of  the  structure  provided  for  their  education  and  training, 
they  shall  be  able  to  stand  up  straight  as  self-supporting 
citizens  arid  to  do  something  and  do  it  in  a  way  that  is 
economically  worth  while. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  narrowly  educational  problem; 
it  is  a  problem  of  large  social  and  economic  importance. 
If  effectively  solved  it  will  add  enormously  to  the  economic 
productiveness  of  the  community;  it  will  add  greatly  to  the 
number  of  independent,  self-supporting  families;  it  will 
add  to  the  average  income  of  the  wage  earner  and  wage¬ 
worker;  it  will  add  to  the  amount  of  exchangeable  com¬ 
modities  in  the  community  as  a  whole.  It  will  tend  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  individual  and  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  community;  not  only  in  a 
moral  and  social  and  political  sense,  all  of  which  are  highly 
desirable,  but  also  in  a  material,  monetary  sense,  which  is 
not  in  this  case  by  any  means  to  be  despised. 

Experience,  particularly  that  of  the  German  people, 
shows  that  the  way  to  solve  this  pressing  problem  is  to  drop 
all  preconceived  notions  of  a  formally  pedagogic  kind,  to 
get  rid,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  apparatus  and  point  of 
view  of  the  old-fashioned  school,  and  to  assume  the  point 
of  view  of  a  special  industry,  of  a  particular  vocation. 
We  must  get  away  from  those  general  aspects  of  training 
that  are  sometimes  called  by  the  ugly  word  “cultural,” 
and  take  hold  rather  of  that  side  of  training  which  has  to 
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do  with  the  mastery  of  some  definite  calling,  career  or 
activity. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  must  bring  about  cooperation 
between  those  who  look  at  this  question  from  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  the  economic  side,  and  those  who,  by  reason  of 
their  experience  and  their  occupation  in  life,  are  able  to 
look  at  it  from  the  industrial  side.  This  cooperation  offers 
an  opportunity  to  carry  on  the  training  of  the  young  per¬ 
son  of  this  type  under  the  natural  and  real  conditions  of  a 
vocation  or  trade  itself,  and  not  under  the  auspices  of  a 
school  which  merely  imitates  a  trade  or  vocation.  In 
other  words,  the  young  person  is  not  to  learn,  so  to  speak, 
at  a  trade  or  vocation,  but  he  is  to  learn  a  trade  or  voca¬ 
tion  and  to  learn  it  as  it  really  is. 

I  remember  seeing  a  very  interesting  experiment  in 
process  some  years  ago  at  the  Westinghouse  Works  at 
East  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Westinghouse  took  a  party  of  visi¬ 
tors  thru  his  works,  and  he  called  attention  to  a  build¬ 
ing  which  he  used  for  the  teaching  and  training  of  about 
three  hundred  young  men.  They  were  graduates,  not  of 
elementary  schools,  for  they  were  seeking  vocational 
preparations  of  a  higher  type — but  this  illustrates  the  prin¬ 
ciple  at  stake — but  of  schools  of  engineering  and  electrical 
science  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  other  neighboring  parts  of 
the  country.  They  were  engaged  in  two  shifts  of  four 
hours  a  day  each,  or  eight  hours  a  day  occupation.  Those 
who  were  at  work  in  the  morning  in  the  theoretical  rooms 
on  problems  of  engineering,  drafting  or  higher  mathe¬ 
matics,  of  economics  and  the  elements  of  electrical  science, 
were  at  work  four  hours  in  the  afternoon  in  the  shops. 
The  men  who  were  at  work  in  these  places  in  the  shops 
in  the  morning  went  in  the  afternoon  to  the  schoolroom, 
so  that  the  shops  were  run  without  interruption  by  those 
three  hundred  young  mechanical  apprentices,  so  to  speak, 
each  one  of  them  learning  a  real  job.  The  work  of  formal, 
theoretical  instruction  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  work 
of  practical  experience  with  the  machines  and  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  and  physical  laboratories. 
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It  is  just  this  principle  that  it  is  desired  to  apply,  in  this 
case,  and  which  the  experience  of  Germany  indicates  that 
it  is  desirable  to  apply.  To  use  existing  industries,  whether 
they  be  those  of  the  farm,  those  of  the  shop,  or  those  of  the 
factory,  as  schools  of  apprenticeship,  observation  and 
training  while  the  formal  instruction  goes  on  side  by  side 
for  the  one  or  two  years’  period  provided — this  is  the  es¬ 
sential  point  in  the  whole  matter. 

To  deal  with  this  problem,  then,  is  nothing  less  than  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  adapting  by  far  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  to  their  environment.  It  means 
getting  rid  so  far  as  possible  of  the  purely  unskilled  and  hap¬ 
hazard  laborer,  the  man  who  can  do  this  or  that  imper¬ 
fectly,  but  nothing  well,  and  to  substitute  for  him  the  man 
and  the  woman,  or  the  boy  and  the  girl,  as  you  choose, 
who  have  some  particular  knowledge  and  skill  to  sell  to 
the  community  in  return  for  an  economic  wage.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  very  largest  of  our  unsolved 
social  problems.  If  it  is  wisely  solved,  some  other  social 
problems  that  are  looming  large  just  now  will  be  much  re¬ 
duced  in  importance,  and  the  time  and  the  cost  of  their 
solution  will  be  greatly  lessened ;  for  the  reason  that  we  shall, 
by  this  preventive  policy,  have  trained  a  much  greater 
number  of  self-supporting  and  independent  human  beings. 
We  shall  have  done  for  society  what  medicine  has  done 
in  putting  the  emphasis  on  prevention  and  in  taking  care 
that  pathological  conditions  and  preventable  diseases  do 
not  occur  if  foresight  and  skill  can  avoid  them. 

So  you  gentlemen,  in  leading  the  way,  are  pointing  out 
how  to  prevent  certain  pathological  social  conditions  from 
happening,  how  to  diminish  both  unemployment  and  un¬ 
economic  employment.  As  your  problem  deals  with  so 
large  a  number  of  persons— whether  you  take  them  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  school  population  or  whether  you 
take  them  absolutely — you  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  large 
and  very  fundamental  unsolved  social  problems  of  our 
modern  life.  I ‘need  not  go  further  into  the  details  of  how 
all  this  has  come  about;  that  is  perfectly  familiar  to  you. 
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Here  the  problem  is.  It  exists  in  the  United  States,  in 
France,  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  Scandinavia  and  in 
Italy;  the  pressing  question  is,  how  best  to  address  our¬ 
selves  to  its  prompt  and  effective  solution. 

The  chairman  has  suggested  a  question  that  in  a  way  is 
one  of  detail,  yet  it  is  an  important  question.  It  is  ques¬ 
tion  of  administration.  How  should  we  go  about  this 
thing?  From  the  standpoint  of  pure  theory  the  answer 
would  be:  “It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  you 
go  about  it,  so  long  as  you  get  it  done;  so  long  as  you  are 
sure  that  you  provide  this  opportunity  for  training,  and 
oversee  and  conduct  it  effectively  and  wisely.”  But  you 
can  not  answer  this  question  on  theoretical  grounds  or 
quite  so  simply.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
with  this  matter  of  educational  administration  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  it  has' been  pretty  well  established  that  for  a 
new  and  far-reaching  undertaking  it  is  advisable  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  and  directly  responsible  administrative  agency. 
This  is  true  not  alone  of  this  undertaking  but  of  others, 
and  I  will  illustrate  it  to  you.  We  never  could  have  built 
up  the  great  schools  of  science  in  this  country  if  we  had 
insisted  upon  always  starting  them  in  connection  with 
literary  colleges.  This  is  not  because  the  teachers  in  the 
literary  colleges  are  not  sympathetic  in  a  way  with  the  new 
departure,  but  because  men  can  not  resist  the  feeling  that 
somehow  or  other  this  new  development  presents  to  the 
literary  college  the  question  of  diverting  part  of  its  energy, 
part  of  its  equipment,  part  of  its  funds,  to  a  new  and  strange 
undertaking.  There  was  in  this  country  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties  and  seventies  a  great  deal  of  what  we  may  politely 
call  lassitude  in  building  up  our  schools  of  science  and  engi¬ 
neering.  The  stimulus  came  when  the  Morrill  Act  was 
past  in  1861  and  a  great  grant  of  land  was  made  to  the 
several  states  for  the  institution  of  separate  and  distinct 
schools  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  What  has 
happened  since  everybody  knows. 

Theoretically,  many  of  those  schools  would  undoubtedly 
be  better  off  today  as  parts  of  great  university  systems. 
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and  the  tendency  here  and  there  is  to  absorb  them  now  that 
the  experimental  period  is  past,  and  they  are  safely  on  their 
feet  and  doing  their  work.  They  have  made  a  place  for 
themselves,  the  importance  of  which  can  no  longer  be 
diminished  or  denied.  But  the  practical  fact  is  that  they 
would  not  be  where  they  are  today  had  they  not  called 
out  a  distinct  sense  of  effort,  a  distinct  feeling  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  their  upbuilding. 

The  experience  of  Germany  shows  just  the  same  thing 
in  connection  with  this  vocational  preparation.  As  you 
move  about  Germany,  you  find  that  all  the  distinguished 
men  in  the  universities,  all  the  leading  men  in  the  minis¬ 
tries  of  education  in  Prussia,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  Saxony, 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  movement;  they  are  very 
proud  of  it,  but  they  will  also  tell  you  that  they  themselves 
could  not  have  accomplished  it.  This  had  to  be  <10110  by 
somebody  for  whom  this  task  was  the  chief  and  ’  nu  .o.rii 
interest.  This  is  the  argument  from  experience  for  -t  s; .  Ic.\ 
agency — not  a  competing  or  conflicting  agency,  •  - 

operating  and  inter-dependent  agency,  of  course — .  ^  be 
come  responsible  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  system  of  trab 
ing  and  guidance  of  such  vast  importance  and  with  such 
far-reaching  influence.  Moreover,  this  plan  affords  an 
opportunity  to  bring  in  close  touch  with  this  great  move¬ 
ment,  during  its  early  and  experimental  stages,  two  great 
bodies  of  opinion,  without  whose  support  it  can  not  possibly 
succeed;  the  opinion  of  the  great  employing  class  in  this 
country,  and  the  opinion  of  the  great  class  of  skilled  em¬ 
ployees.  Unless  these  two  classes  see  and  understand 
that  this  is  an  attempt  to  strengthen  both  of  them,  to  give 
them  new  economic  advantage  and  new  economic  import¬ 
ance,  and  thru  them  to  strengthen  and  build  up  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  self-supporting  citizenship,  the  movement  is 
bound  to  fail.  The  way  of  wisdom  and  discretion  in  admin¬ 
istering  this  plan  is  to  draw  into  it,  as  cooperators,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  two  great  classes,  and  not  to  make  it  a 
wholly  pedagogic  undertaking.  It  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  from  the  outset  that  it  affects  the  employing  class  by 
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providing  them  with  better  trained  workmen  and  that  it 
affects  the  employed  class  by  raising  the  standard  of  skilled 
labor  and  thereby  assuring,  under  a  well  known  law  of 
economics,  an  increasing  remuneration  for  skilled  work. 
If  you  can  draw  into  this  movement  representatives  of 
these  two  classes,  and  if  you  will  conceive  of  it  not  simply — 
or  rather  not  at  all — as  one  to  establish  a  new  type  of 
school,  not  as  an  attempt  to  put  something  new  by  the 
side  of  the  high  school  or  the  business  college  or  the  tech¬ 
nical  school;  but  rather  as  a  distinct  and  conscious  effort 
on  the  part  of  organized  society  to  go  out  and  deal  with 
the  question  of  unskilled,  untrained,  unadapted  labor,  you 
will  do  this  country  a  great  and  lasting  service. 

If  this  club  and  those  cooperating  with  you  are  able  to 
lead  the  way  in  this  State,  to  give  counsel  and  advise  and 
leadership  to  those  of  us  in  other  states,  then  if  your  club 
had  never  done  anything  else,  if  you  had  never  rendered 
any  other  services  to  your  own  members  or  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  you  might  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  you  had 
written  a  very  large  page  in  the  economic  and  industrial 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 
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PRESCRIBED  ENGLISH  IN  COLLEGE 

It  must  sometimes  happen  that  the  young  college  graduate, 
after  a  few  years  have  brought  somewhat  of  the  philosophic 
mind,  sits  down  quietly  to  think  things  over,  to  take  stock, 
in  a  way,  of  himself,  and,  naturally,  of  his  college  career, 
and  how  far  that  has  helped  or  hindered  him.  He  has 
his  degree,  his  diploma,  the  acquiring  of  which  was  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  the  purpose  of  his  four  years’  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  university.  It  was  a  symbol  then  of  aspira¬ 
tion;  now,  glazed  and  framed,  or  laid  away  carefully  with 
other  collegiana,  it  is  a  symbol  of  attainment.  And  he 
asks  himself  (I  am  presupposing  an  “average”  man,  in 
business  or  in  a  profession,  and  not  altogether  incapable 
of  reflection) — he  asks.  Of  what  attainment?  What  does 
the  diploma  mean?  What  does  it  represent?  What  did  I 
get  out  of  my  college  course  for  which  this  diploma  is  a 
symbol? 

The  first  thing  to  come  into  his  mind  is,  of  course,  friend¬ 
ship  :  no  man  with  a  diploma  is  without  friends ;  and  there 
be  those  elders  who  tell  young  collegians  (who  do  not  need 
to  be  told  it)  that  the  foremost  duty  of  a  college  man  is 
“to  make  friends.”  But  after  all,  my  wise  young  man 
decides,  one  did  not  actually  need  to  go  to  college  to  find 
friends :  and  the  diploma  which  symbolizes  friendship 
alone,  or  even  friendship  with  its  vast  connotations — 
“knowledge  of  men,”  “social  experience,”  and  the  like — 
is  not  altogether  a  full  grown  man’s  diploma.  There  must 
be  something  suggestive  of  mental  growth  and  activity. 
He  begins  to  rake  together  his  smatterings — scientific 
experiments  stand  out  in  odd  isolation — or  some  Greek 
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philosophical  teaching,  utterly  detached,  comes  to  mind; 
a  syllogism,  a  Napoleonic  campaign,  or  an  ante-bellum 
election;  a  figure  in  geometry,  the  declension  of  a  Latin 
noun,  or  the  principal  parts  of  a  French  verb.  But  there  is 
nothing  consistent,  nothing  definite,  nothing  whole.  Per¬ 
haps,  if  he  is  a  lawyer,  an  undergraduate  course  in  jurispru¬ 
dence,  or,  if  a  doctor,  one  in  biology,  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  Nevertheless,  he  finds  his  “attainment”  small 
indeed. 

But  when  he  comes  to  habits,  and  tastes,  and  ideals,  it 
is  a  different  matter — not  a  matter  of  table-manners,  nor 
of  taste  in  beer  and  tobacco,  nor  an  ideal  of  form  in  golf — 
but  habits  of  mind,  tastes  in  literature,  in  art,  and  in  the 
drama,  ideals  of  conduct.  Can  he  think  clearly  and  se¬ 
riously?  Does  he  know  a  good  book,  and  a  good  play — and 
enjoy  them?  Does  his  conduct  depend  upon  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  advantage  to  accrue  therefrom? 

Only  then,  in  many,  many  instances,  does  he  find  out 
what  it  was  all  about — why  he  went  to  college — what  the 
diploma  really  symbolizes!  And  it  seems  to  more  than  one 
of  us  that  not  all  our  professors  and  instructors  had  got  so 
far  as  to  discover  that,  in  all  their  years  of  teaching.  They 
staked  their  salvation  and  ours  on  a  Greek  root  or  on  the 
formula  for  an  acid,  or  on  the  sources  of  an  Elizabethan 
drama!  While  we,  uninterested,  or  too  keenly  alive  to 
life,  fled  to  the  Best  Sellers  for  our  literature,  to  the  Moving 
Pictures  for  our  drama,  and  to  our  own  unwritten  code 
for  our  “conduct.”  We  were  easy-going,  flippant,  un¬ 
thoughtful,  suffering  much  in  class-room  and  lecture, 
and  trying  to  be  kind;  and  the  stock  we  take,  five  or  ten 
years  afterwards,  of  our  college  course  is — friendship, 
and  fragments  of  information,  and  such  tastes,  ideals, 
and  habits  of  mind  as  one  might  have  picked  up  accidentally 
on  the  way  to  the  ’Varsity  Field  or  at  the  Triangle  Club 
shows. 

To  me,  the  present  “departmental”  system  at  Princeton 
has  some  advantages.  It  keeps  poor  fools  among  the  under- 
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graduates  from  specializing  in  snap  courses.  It  gives 
the  serious  man,  who  knows  what  he  wants,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  easily  and  well  along  his  own  lines.  But 
there  are  certain  disadvantages  which  outweigh,  for  the 
“average”  man,  any  such  benefits  to  fools  and  sages.  As 
it  is  arranged  now,  a  man  at  the  end  of  his  second  year 
chooses  his  department,  and  must  immediately  specialize 
in  that  department.  In  the  department  of  history, 
politics,  and  economics,  three  of  his  five  courses  must  be 
under  one  of  their  captions :  in  English,  three  of  his  courses 
must  be  in  English  literature  and  philology:  and  so  forth. 
It  seems  a  reasonable  and  excellent  plan — a  young  man 
going  into  law  doubtless  benefits  by  “H.  P.  E.” — a  man  who 
intends  teaching  English  needs  as  thoro  a  training  as  may 
be  given  and  taken.  But  here  comes  the  man  going  into 
business:  if  he  chooses  English  (which  I  think  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  things  for  such  a  man)  he  must  waste  time  and 
energy  on  old  and  middle  English  philology.  If  he  chooses 
French,  there  is  old  French  waiting  for  him;  if  German, 
“Middle  High”  lurks  behind  the  turn  of  year.  What  he 
wants  is  a  “general”  course — but  he  must  take  government 
of  dependencies,  or  Neo-Platonism,  or  qualitative  analysis — 
whether  he  will  or  no,  regardless  of  his  purpose  or  benefit. 
There  are  many  men  so  affected:  the  journalist,  wanting 
exercise  in  reading  and  writing  English,  must  read  Beowulf 
in  the  original,  and  write  on  Chaucerian  syntax;  the  clergy¬ 
man,  wanting  literature,  history,  philosophy  and  language, 
finds  himself  doing  laboratory  psychology,  or  the  Niebel- 
ungen  Lied,  or  Money  and  banking.  It’s  Hobson’s  choice 
for  him,  with  a  vengeance. 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  a  first  duty  of  the  university  to 
modify  the  curriculum  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  all 
men  to  take  such  courses  as  they  actually  need  or  desire. 
It  should  be  possible  for  a  man  to  take  at  least  as  many  as 
three  courses  a  year,  or  a  term,  in  one  department,  but  not 
obligatory.  For,  I  insist,  the  case  of  any  man  is  indeed 
hard  who  wants  philosophy  and  economics,  German  and 
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English  literature  (be  he  clergyman  or  journalist)  and  finds 
himself  constrained  to  choose  a  department,  and  under 
constraint,  within  the  department,  to  take  what  he  neither 
needs  nor  cares  for  instead  of  something  needful  and  de¬ 
sirable  in  another  field.  For  the  benefit  of  the  youth  who 
has  been  brought  up  by  fond  and  foolish  parents  to  follow 
in  all  things  the  “line  of  least  resistance,”  there  should  be 
appointed,  for  all  students,  directors,  with  authority  to 
censor  a  man’s  too  unsubstantial  schedule.  And  this 
should  be  done  rather  than  that  such  fools  should  be  in¬ 
dulged  and  encouraged  in  their  folly  by  the  un-American 
expedient  of  “pass”  and  “honors”  courses. 

Such  a  change  as  I  have  suggested  applies,  I  think,  more 
especially  to  the  English  department  than  to  any  other; 
for  it  is  to  English  literature  that  all  of  us  turn  for  our 
reading,  and  it  is  the  English  language  that  all  of  us  must 
speak  and  write.  There  should  be  an  opportunity  given 
to  every  man  to  learn  how  to  read  and  how  to  write.  After 
the  barrier  has  been  taken  down,  the  time  comes  to  review 
the  whole  question  of  what  English  courses  should  be  given, 
and  of  “requirements” — for  “requirements”  without  doubt 
there  should  be. 

A  certain  part  of  such  a  change,  or  reform,  must  come 
about  in  the  school  and  college  entrance  requirements. 
Instead  of  a  haphazard  choice  of  incongruous  masterpieces, 
Macbeth  and  Sir  Launfal,  The  ancient  mariner  and  The 
life  of  Goldsmith,  I  urge  a  definite  requirement  for  entrance 
in  the  history  of  English  literature,  with  the  reading  and 
masterpieces  chosen.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  boys  should 
be  quizzed  about  the  moral  that  Comus  teaches  us,  wha 
have  never  even  heard  of  Byron  or  Shelley :  that  they  should 
write  a  description  of  the  combat  in  the  Lady  0}  the  lake, 
when  they  think  of  Chaucer  and  Mr.  Kipling  as  possible 
contemporaries  and  rivals  for  public  favor.  Such  a  course 
adequately  given  in  schools  (and  there  is  no  reason  whjr 
such  a  course  should  not  be  given — for  it  has  been  done  ad¬ 
mirably  in  both  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools) 
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would  make  it  unnecessary  that  a  whole  term  of  sophomore 
year  should  be  given  to  it. 

Furthermore,  it  is  in  the  school  that  a  boy  should  learn 
to  write  grammatically,  by  the  old-fashioned  and  excellent 
method  of  courses  in  English  grammar  and  composition. 
The  “impressionistic”  method — the  method  of  getting 
paradigms  and  style,  like  flowers  by  the  wayside,  simply 
does  not  “work.” 

The  freshman,  then,  coming  from  school  with  a  knowledge 
of  grammar  and  of  the  history  of  English  literature,  and 
a  few  outstanding  masterpieces,  should  be  required,  for 
a  year,  at  least,  to  read  in  a  certain  period,  or  in  a  certain 
form,  of  English  literature,  and  to  write  about  the  period 
or  in  the  form.  He  should  not  be  given  an  unconnected 
mass  of  literature  to  read.  The  choice  must  be  made  of 
books  which  shall  interest  him,  stimulate  him,  and  induce 
the  “habit  of  mind”  we  all  talk  about.  I  have  in  mind  now 
a  “group”  of  books  given  to  sophomores,  which  contained 
Pilgrims'  progress  or  Gulliver's  travels,  which  most  all  of 
them  had  read  in  words  of  one  syllable:  De  Quincey’s 
Mail  coach,  which  neither  interested  nor  stimulated:  and 
Treasure  island.  The  result  was  tragic.  Some,  the  easy¬ 
going  sort,  were  delighted — here  was  a  chance  to  “bluff” 
to  the  limit;  the  boredom  of  the  Mail  coach  was  compensated 
for  by  the  ease  with  which  they  might  attain  distinction 
in  the  other  books.  Others  were  in  despair  over  a  list  which 
“took  them  nowhere.”  The  teacher,  I  am  sure,  was  between 
the  millstones. 

Instead  of  such  a  priggish  list,  prepared,  obviously,  for 
“young  minds,”  the  college  man  should  be  treated  as  a  man, 
intellectually,  from  the  outset.  He  should  be  given  as 
much  as  he  can  read  and  more,  and  of  “strong  meat.”  He 
may  flounder  about  and  object,  but  in  the  end  he  and  the 
instructor  can  work  out  their  salvation.  As  it  is,  in  such 
courses  (and  I  have  had  experience)  one’s  interest  is  supposed 
to  hold  out  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  Aj  you  like  it,  or  the 
Nonne's  priest's  tale,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  would 
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like  to  “sink”  the  whole  lot  and  have  done  with  them. 

In  the  choice,  too,  of  this  reading,  I  urge  the  point  of 
interest;  perhaps,  even  the  inclusion  of  new  books  of 
undoubted  quality;  for  part  of  the  business  of  such  a  course 
is  to  combat  the  frightful  evil  of  the  popular  vulgar  month¬ 
lies,  with  their  vicious  attacks,  not  upon  the  morals,  but 
upon  the  minds,  of  young  readers,  already  filled  with  trashy 
^‘juveniles,”  supplied  indefinitely  and  indiscriminately  by 
parents,  Sunday-schools,  and  public  libraries. 

Beyond  freshman  year,  I  think  courses  in  English  should 
be  offered  freely,  more  freely  than  at  present — but  not 
required.  And  in  these  courses,  special  emphasis  should 
be  put  upon  the  reading— and  there  should  be  plenty  of  it. 
The  prisoner  of  Chilton,  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
and  three  or  four  lyrics,  do  not  represent  Byron,  even  if 
the  reading  be  supplemented  by  lectures.  Nor  should 
a  course  in  English  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  ex- 
nude  Coleridge,  Landor,  Mrs.  Browning,  Clough,  the  Roset- 
cis,  Swinburne,  Morris  and  Francis  Thompson,  while  at  the 
satTie  time  it  is  strained  and  weakened  to  include  the  “Great 
England  Poets.”  When  such  an  arrangement  becomes 
necessary,  it  is  time  to  divide  the  courses,  to  subtract,  to 
multiply  courses.  But  here  one  runs  up  against  the  matter 
of  endowment. 

Finally,  it  is  only  by  much  reading,  and  careful  reading, 
with  frank  discussion,  and  much  writing,  that  a  man  comes 
to  a  “habit  of  mind.”  It  is  only  by  the  reading  of  much 
good  poetry,  and  not  by  a  didactic  acquaintance  with  Sir 
Launjal,  for  instance,  that  a  man  learns,  when  he  comes  to 
read  for  himself,  to  distinguish  between  Francis  Thompson, 
say,  and  Oscar  Wilde.  And  the  thoughtful  habit  of  mind, 
and  the  taste  for  good  books,  working  with  his  own  code 
and  with  that  religion  of  his  which  is  “extra-curriculum,” 
will  go  far  toward  the  creation  of  ideals  which  make  for 
conduct. 


A  Princeton  Graduate 
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THE  NEW  NORMAL  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT 

One  would  hardly  venture  to  express  oneself  out  loud 
on  a  subject  of  this  kind  except  on  request,  but,  because 
the  editor  invites  it,  it  is  evident  enough  that  he  considers 
it  a  subject  demanding  serious  consideration.  The  opinions 
exprest  below  are  carefully  considered,  advisedly  reached 
tho  subject  to  criticism,  and  the  author  reserves  the  right 
of  amendment. 

In  considering  the  state  normal  schools,  as  a  college  man, 
with  one’s  eye  particularly  on  the  normal  schools  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  following  qualifying  statements  must  be  borne 
in  mind  by  the  reader  : 

I.  The  presidents  of  all  five  state  normal  schools  are 
practical,  well  qualified  school  men.  Two  of  them  are 
ex-state  superintendents. 

'2.  All  the  normals  are  popular,  largely  attended  and 
have  splendid  equipment. 

3.  The  discipline  is  notably  good,  the  faculties  capable, 
and  the  work  seriously  done. 

4.  Elementary  education  in  Missouri  has  been  widely 
influenced  by  the  normal  schools  and  the  work  manifestly 
uplifted  thereby. 

Further  qualifying  statements  need  to  be  introduced 
explaining  what  is  understood  by  the  view  point  of  the 
colleges. 

1.  By  college  is  meant  a  standard  college  such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  that  adopted  by  the  College  Union  of  Missouri, 
wherein,  terms  of  admission,  the  time  included  in  college 
work,  the  faculty’s  number  and  qualification,  library  and 
laboratory  facilities,  endowment  income,  and  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  teacher  to  task,  are  all  included. 

2.  Plainly  the  college  view  point  is  further  determined 
by  its  requirements  for  admission.  The  quantitative 
content  of  these  requirements  is  well  recognized  and  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  in  standard  schools,  tho  by  agreement 
the  qualitative  content  varies,  as  there  is  considerable 
variety  of  equivalents. 
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3.  The  view  point  of  the  college  is  further  determined 
by  its  theory  and  content  of  curriculums.  Manifestly  the 
theory  of  teaching  a  given  subject  in  college  is  not  the  same 
as  the  theory  of  teaching  the  same  subject  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  school.  The  theory  in  the  college  is  insight  and  ap¬ 
preciation;  in  the  normal  school  it  is  utilitarian.  Sub¬ 
jects  are  aimed  to  be  taught  in  their  unmixt  content,  and 
not  colored  with  professionalism. 

4.  Finally,  the  college  view  point  is  determined  by  the 
final  cause  of  the  college.  It  can  not  be  disputed  that  there 
are  hedonistic  tendencies  in  the  college  in  the  field  of  what 
is  called  “student  activities.”  There  is  also  a  tendency  to 
utilitarianism  evinced  in  the  modification  of  junior  and 
senior  work  with  professional  ends;  but  the  college,  as  a 
college,  is  neither  hedonistic  nor  utilitarian,  but  human¬ 
istic.  The  final  cause  is  sometimes  exprest  by  the  word 
“culture.”  Whatever  term  is  used,  it  must  not  be  overlookt 
that  the  chief  end  of  the  college  is  character,  plus  insight 

id  appreciation.  The  college  has  for  its  final  cause  man 
inched,  informed,  clarified,  disciplined,  and  it  aims  at 
lis  for  four  purposes:  First,  that  he  may  meet  the  de- 
’lands  of  his  citizenship.  Second,  that  he  may  choose  his 
sphere  of  industrial  activity  wisely,  and  be  efficient  in  his 
work.  Third,  that  he  may  have  the  ideals  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  making  right  use  of  his  leisure  time;  and  fourth, 
that  he  may  have  a  training  such  as  will  fit  him  ‘particularly 
for  the  right  use  of  the  prolonged  leisure  incident  to  old  age. 

With  these  qualifying  statements  concerning  the  normal 
school  and  concerning  the  view  point  of  the  college,  one 
is  led  to  remark  next  that  the  normal  schools  appear  in¬ 
definite  in  their  ideals. 

So  far  as  content  is  concerned,  it  is  two  to  four  years  of 
undergraduate  college  work  mixt  with  professional  work. 
This  is  apt  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  habit  of  inter¬ 
pretation  and  appreciation  purely  utilitarian  and  also 
lacking  in  the  application  of  truth  to  self,  and,  therefore, 
apt  to  miss  the  character-end  of  education.  Moreover, 
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the  normals  tend  to  be  engrossed  as  to  their  content  with 
the  shifting  materials  of  professional  education,  over¬ 
looking  the  important  factors  of  tradition  and  of  education 
constants. 

The  facts  that  there  are  no  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  normal  schools  and  that  the  faculties  as  such  do  not 
pass  upon  the  qualification  of  candidates  for  graduation, 
make  the  norm  indefinite  and  unstable. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  standard  is  practically  in 
the  president  of  the  school  and  not  in  the  institution, 
that  it  represents  the  president’s  educational  interest, 
shifting  preferences,  and  sometimes  ill  advised  arbitrations, 
shows  that  the  school  needs  standardization,  so.  that  it 
may  not  vary  and  shift  with  the  movements  and  intellectual 
interests  of  one  person,  or  series  of  persons,  but  may  have 
its  own  structural  norm. 

One  of  the  notable  things  with  reference  to  normal 
schools  is  that,  while  they  are  all  normal  schools  and  are 
training  teachers  and  have  their  eye  on  professionalism, 
nevertheless  there  is  great  lack  of  homogeneity.  The 
time,  methods,  position,  and  uses,  of  subjects  differ.  Every 
school  should  have  individuality  of  its  own,  but  just  as 
every  individual  man  should  be  first  of  all  recognized  as 
human,  so  there  should  be  such  homogeneity  in  the  normal 
as  to  make  its  differentiation  easy  apart  from  mere  pro¬ 
fessionalism. 

From  the  view  point  of  the  college,  the  normal  school 
further  may  be  lookt  upon  as  injecting  professionalism  at 
too  low  a  place  in  the  educational  scheme.  At  this  time 
when  first  class  institutions  are  insisting  that  their  law 
courses,  medical  courses,  and  theological  courses  shall 
be  given  only  to  college  graduates,  the  normal  schools  are 
issuing  regents  certificates  to  those  who  have  only  a  second¬ 
ary  training  mixt  with  some  professional  work,  and  their 
highest  professional  stamp  is  put  on  those  graduates  who 
have  barely  the  time  equivalent  of  a  college  graduate,  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  field  in  which  the  teacher 
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works  is  more  important  and  further  reaching  than  either 
medicine  or  law. 

After  saying  all  of  the  above  things,  one  is  imprest 
that  a  thousand  or  more  graduates  from  our  state  normal 
schools  will  not  supply  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
demand  for  teachers,  and,  therefore,  it  makes  one  shudder 
to  think  of  raising  a  standard  which  will  decrease  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers.  The  Missouri  problem  is  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  rather  humiliating  statement  in  the  late  bulletin 
from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  to  the  effect  that  in  edu¬ 
cational  efficiency  Missouri  is  way  down  in  thirty-second 
place.  I  have  not  seen  that  report,  and  do  not  know  how 
true  the  press  dispatches  may  be,  but  regardless  of  that, 
much  work  needs  to  be  done  in  Missouri.  I  am  deeply 
sensible  also  of  this:  that  “those  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  not  throw  stones” — the  colleges  are  not  perfect. 

William  H.  Black 


Missouri  Valley  College 
Marshall,  Mo. 
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REVIEWS 

Time  and  Change — By  John  Burroughs.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

1913.  278  p.  $1.10. 

Walter  Bagehot  once  explained  that  the  lack  of  merit  in 
the  average  book  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
really  knew  things  could  not  write;  whereas  the  men  who 
could  write  did  not  know  much.  And  it  is  a  misfortune 
that  so  few  men  of  science  are  also  men  of  letters  and  that 
so  few  men  of  letters  are  also  men  of  science.  Mr.  John 
Burroughs  is  a  man  of  letters  who  disclaims  any  professional 
knowledge  of  science;  but  in  this  stimulating  and  illumina¬ 
ting  volume  of  essays  he  proves  that  he  has  at  least  assimi¬ 
lated  and  made  his  own  certain  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
geologists  and  of  the  biologists.  He  is  a  man  of  letters  who 
has  known  how  to  find  his  profit  in  the  researches  and  in 
the  speculations  of  the  men  of  science. 

We  have  all  read  about  the  evolution  of  man  from  the 
lower  orders  and  about  the  earlier  development  of  those 
lower  orders  from  creatures  still  lower;  and  we  have  read 
about  the  submersions,  the  upheavals  and  the  erosions 
which  have  modified  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  have  read 
about  these  things — ^but  have  we  understood?  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs  has  both  read  and  understood;  and  in  these  pellucid 
pages — so  easy  to  read  because  they  are  the  result  of  hard 
thinking — he  brings  home  to  us  what  is  the  real  meaning 
of  the  discoveries  and  the  theories  of  the  scientists.  He  is 
a  dweller  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  in  the  coves  of  the 
Catskills;  and  it  is  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  this 
region  that  he  illustrates  the  immensity  of  change  in  nature 
and  in  human  nature  which  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
an  immensity  of  time.  In  later  essays  he  brings  to  bear  his 
searching  scientific  curiosity  and  his  sympathetic  inter- 
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preting  imagination  upon  the  volcanoes  of  Hawaii  and  the 
gorge  of  the  Colorado.  In  other  papers,  all  of  them  models 
of  the  essay  at  its  best, — easy,  unpedantic  and  unfailingly 
interesting — he  deals  with  “Scientific  faith”  and  the  “Gospel 
of  nature,”  with  the  “Hazards  of  the  past”  and  with  “The 
worm  striving  to  be  man.”  ‘Good  as  these  several  essays 
are,  each  in  its  own  way,  the  first'  which  traces  “The  long 
road”  up  which  m''n  has  traveled,  is  easily  the  foremost 
in  ultimate  value.  :>ut  the  whole  book  is  to  be  warmly 
recommended  lo  lent^  ^  nd  to  teachers  alike. 

Brander  Matthews 

COLUV  iA  V'  1 


Tlie  at  tract  i  •  series  of  little  books  for  supplementary 
■  (liv.i:,  ii  ei  Juentary  schools  entitled  Little  people  every- 
i  .veived  an  addition  in  Josef  a  in  Spain,  by  Etta 
r..  M:  >onald  and  Julia  Dalrymple.  Elementary  school 
f  h’  jrenv  will  find  it  helpful  in  connection  with  their  work 
geography  and  history.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,  1913.  nyp-  60c.) 

An  excellent  and  very  practical  book  for  students  of 
Spanish  is  Alfred  Coester’s  Spanish  grammar.  There  are 
a  number  of  exercises  for  practical  drill  and  both  the  gram¬ 
matical  work  and  the  vocabulary  are  well  done.  (Boston: 
‘Ginn  &  Company,  1912.  334  p.  $1.25.) 

German  poems,  1800-1850,  is  an  interesting  and  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  lyrics  and  ballads.  A  number  of 
the  poems  have  some  particularly  literary  or  historical 
interest.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1912.  405  p.  8oc.) 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series  has  added  to  its  collec¬ 
tion  of  material  for  the  study  of  English  an  edition  of  Ralph 
Roister  Doister  by  Professor  Child,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  introductory  material  is  admirable 
in  every  way.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1912. 
■175  P-  50c.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  development  A  most  illuminating  account  of  the 
of  the  German  historical  development  that  has  taken  place 

university  ... 

Within  the  German  university  m  the  last 
century  is  contained  in  an  address  delivered  in  Leipzig  last 
October  by  Professor  Eduard  Spranger,  before  the  Gesell- 
schaft  fiir  Hochschulpedagogik,  and  now  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  under  the  title:  Wandlungen  im  Wesen  der 
Universitdt  sett  lOO  Jahren. 

Fundamentally,  the  author  says  in  a  consideration  of  the 
subject,  there  are  two  things  to  be  determined:  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  university  to  the  state;  and  the  scientific 
conception  controlling  the  university  itself.  Both  of  these 
conditions  received  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  a 
characteristic  form.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
university  of  the  last  century,  either  in  its  spirit  or  its 
forms,  is  a  direct  inheritance  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  particularly,  is  a  creative 
epoch  in  the  whole  character  of  the  university,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  symptoms  of  which  are  the  literary  discussion 
actively  carried  on  in  the  period  1803-1810  by  Schelling,. 
Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  von  Humboldt  and  others,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  foundation  of  the  three  Prussian  uni¬ 
versities,  Berlin,  Breslau  and  Bonn,  on  the  other.  Of  all 
these  new  foundations  it  can  readily  be  affirmed  that  in  their 
organization  they  have  sprung  from  the  same  soil  out  of 
which  has  come  political  liberalism  and  that  their  con¬ 
trolling  idea  has  been  derived  from  the  spirit  of  the  ideal¬ 
istic  speculation  of  these  German  philosophers. 

Of  the  relationship  of  the  university  to  the  state  the 
writer  says  that  this  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
bears  precisely  the  stamp  of  the  entire  political  life  of  the 
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period.  It  was  the  classical  birth  time  of  political 
liberalism.  Freedom  was  the  watchword,  and  freedom, 
moreover,  in  all  possible  directions :  political  freedom, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
teaching.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  time,  in  a  word,  is  to 
limit  as  far  as  possible  the  functional  influence  of  the  state 
and  to  put  in  its  place  the  free  activity  and  responsibility 
of  individual  effort.  It  is  into  this  soil  that  the  new  uni¬ 
versity  strikes  its  roots.  The  idea  conceived  of  an 
organization  whose  form  shall  be  deten.  med  solely  by  its 
free  search  for  knowledge,  and  the  ideal  of  the  university 
is  conse.quently  set  up  as  something  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  compulsory  organization  of  the  state  which  had 
come  about  from  entirely  different  motives.  From  this 
liberal  standpoint  is  developed  the  liberal  form  of  the  new 
university,  the  ideas  of  academic  independence  and  of  self- 
government,  of  free  investigation,  of  Lernjreit  and  of 
^  ehrfreiheit.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  did  not,  of  course, 
r.cur  all  at  once  and  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  founda- 
ti  »n  of  these  new  universities.  The  beginnings  of  it  are 
>  be  found  with  certain  limitations  in  the  i8th  century, 
i’pck  of  this,  however,  it  does  not  go.  The  idea,  particu¬ 
larly,  of  Lehrfreiheit  did  not  exist  either  in  the  Middle  Ages 
or  in  the  universities  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  It 
could  only  come  about  with  the  rise  of  rationalism,  and  the 
first  results  of  the  new  standpoint  are  found  in  that  early 
stronghold  of  rationalism,  Halle,  and  then  at  Gottingen 
and  Jena,  which  are  conspicuously  the  free  universities 
of  the  1 8th  century. 

The  new  conception  of  the  organization  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  the  author  continues,  arose  accordingly  with  the 
modern  state,  and  would  only  have  been  tolerated  in  a  state 
that  had  made  room  for  such  independent  bodies  within  it. 
Both  Schleiermacher  and  von  Humboldt  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  less  the  state  has  to  do  with  the  university,  the 
better  it  is  for  the  university.  It  was  the  conviction,, 
consequently,  of  these  men,  as  it  was  of  others,  that  re- 
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search  and  teaching  could  flourish  only  in  complete  freedom, 
and  that  the  university,  accordingly,  must  have  the  freest 
possible  form  and  be  regarded  as  itself  a  state  within  the 
state.  The  various  governments  of  Germany,  to  be  sure, 
presently  began  to  discover  that  the  universities  were  the 
breeding  places  of  liberalism,  and  when  they  found  it 
necessary  to  discourage  these  new  revolutionary  ideas, 
and  to  bring  back  something,  at  least,  of  the  old  con¬ 
servatism,  it  was  against  the  universities  in  particular 
that  their  efforts  were  directed,  altho  down  to  this  day 
they  have  been  the  very  bulwarks  of  national  liberalism. 

The  idea  of  freedom,  except  in  some  cases,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  theological  faculties,  became  in  the  universities 
a  matter  of  course.  The  hope,  however,  of  Fichte, 
Schleiermacher,  and  von  Humboldt  that  in  the  future  the 
university  would  be  removed  from  the  active  influence 
of  the  state  has  never  been  realized.  In  point  of  fact,  at 
the  present  time  the  state  regards  the  university  preeminently 
as  an  institution  for  the  education  of  its  officials.  The 
whole  system  of  state  examinations,  which  have  crowded 
the  faculty  examinations  into  the  background,  show  this 
to  be  the  case.  The  state  examinations  are,  of  course, 
no  new  thing  in  that  they  go  back  into  the  i8th  century, 
but  they  have  since  notably  increased  in  importance,  so 
that  today  the  university  no  longer  has  before  it  as  its 
ideal  the  search  for  knowledge,  but  overwhelmingly  the 
requirements  of  the  Staatsexamen.  The  influence  of  the 
state  upon  the  university  may  readily  be  seen,  furthermore, 
in  the  growing  importance  of  political  economy  and  con¬ 
stitutional  history  as  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  creation 
of  new  chairs  in  such  subjects  as  international  law  and 
economic  geography.  It  is  not  possible,  continues  the 
writer,  to  conceive  of  a  university  that  shall  be  so  organized 
that  one  part  of  it  shall  take  care  of  teaching  and  learning 
and  the  other  of  research.  It  would  be  the  death  of  the 
university  to  isolate  research  from  it.  Yet  to  a  certain 
extent  such  a  division  as  this  would  entail  has  been  made. 
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and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  most  of  the  seminars,  as  they 
are  at  present  conducted,  are  a  greater  or  less  compromise 
between  the  scientific  ideals  of  the  professor  in  charge  and 
his  duties  as  a  teacher  of  future  candidates  for  the  Staats- 
examen. 

Changes  in  the  nature  of  the  university  as  they  represent 
its  relationship  to  the  state  indicate  nevertheless  more  a 
shifting  of  weight  than  a  complete  transformation.  The 
changes  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  viz.,  the  scientific 
conception  that  controls  the  university,  are  further  reach¬ 
ing.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  when  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  had  come  to  the  foreground,  the 
name  university  meant  a  totality  of  knowledge  rather  than 
a  universality  of  knowledge,  which,  of  course,  could  never  be 
attained.  Knowledge,  furthermore,  was  considered  an 
organic  unity  and  the  university,  at  least  to  Schelling,  was 
the  organism  which  exprest  the  ideal  coordination  of 
knowledge  and  gave  it  expression.  To  this  conception 
is  still  to  be  added  the  further  belief  that  it  was  possible 
with  the  content  of  knowledge  that  they  had  in  mind, 
i.  e.,  with  speculative  knowledge,  to  gain  a  world  view,  in 
other  words,  knowledge  was  definitely  included  within  the 
bounds  of  metaphysics.  The  point  of  view  at  the  present 
time  is  entirely  different.  Scientific  knowledge  does  not 
concern  itself  any  more  with  the  whole  or  with  a  world 
view,  but  with  its  individual  problems,  and  finds  its  greatest 
satisfaction  in  working  out  these  problems  by  means  of  the 
finest  methods  and  the  most  careful  specialization.  To 
state  it  differently,  modern  science  today  stands  under  the 
direct  influence  of  positivism,  not,  of  course,  the  older 
positivism  of  Comte  and  Mill,  but  a  new  and  well-nigh 
anarchic  positivism.  Its  methods  are  those  that  appear 
at  the  time  to  be  precisely  suitable  for  its  purposes  and  its 
disciples  are  specialists.  The  university,  accordingly,  is 
split  up  into  a  large  number  of  divisions  of  knowledge, 
and  what  the  organization  of  the  university  should  really 
prevent,  viz.,  the  formation  of  special  schools,  has  already 
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in  many  cases  taken  place.  Philosophy,  furthermore, 
today  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  first  and  fundamental 
factor  from  which  to  proceed,  but  at  best  only  a  last  factor 
of  agreement.  Not,  exclaims  the  writer,  that  we  should 
renounce  all  philosophy.  Philosophy  in  the  methodology 
of  the  university  fulfils  a  double  purpose.  On  the  one  hand 
is  its  absolutely  indispensable  function  as  a  direct  criterion 
of  method,  and  on  the  other  its  office  in  determining  the 
boundaries  between  the  sciences  in  order  to  weigh  the  ends 
and  aims  of  knowledge.  And  when  all  is  said,  there  is 
still  a  distinct  inner  connection  between  philosophy  as  the 
critic  of  method  and  philosophy  as  the  basis  of  a  world 
view.  In  every  genuine  scientist,  in  spite  of  the  positivism 
of  his  efforts,  there  must  be  some  element,  at  least,  of  the 
living  consciousness  of  that  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
spiritual  objectivity — a  wide  view,  an  open  receptivity, 
the  strength  of  character  and  the  serenity  of  mind  that 
are  the  enrichments  and  rewards  of  the  philosophic  spirit. 
Such  personalities  as  these  the  university  has  need  of,  and 
it  is  the  greatest  possible  error  to  suppose  that  qualities 
like  them  are  the  possessions  and  characteristics  only  of 
philosophers  by  profession.  Every  form  of  science  can  be 
pursued  in  this  spirit  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  a  consolation 
in  the  chaos  of  present-day  specialization  that  even  the 
smallest  bit  of  scientific  work  affords  the  opportunity  of 
developing  it.  The  most  specialized  scientific  labor  is  in 
its  method  a  picture  of  a  universal  spiritual  attitude  in  the 
worker.  Philosophy  is  the  striving  for  a  reflective  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  totality  of  life.  Every  science,  however, 
is  in  its  last  effect  a  clarification  of  consciousness,  and  where 
this  consciousness  possesses  an  inherent  height  and  breadth 
the  special  scientific  investigation  must  perforce  widen 
out  into  a  concept  of  the  philosophical  whole. 

The  conquest  over  mere  positivism  and  the  progress 
toward  a  total  world  view  is  the  actual  achievement  of  the 
university  in  the  19th  century.  Therein  lies,  too,  the 
ethical  impulse  of  its  activity.  It  works  directly  as  an 
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educational  force  only  thru  its  training  of  the  sense  of  truth, 
which  with  a  pure  heart  and  impartial  judgment  seeks  to 
proclaim  that  which  is  truth.  It  works,  however,  in¬ 
directly  thru  its  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  academic 
life.  These  have  been  bom  out  of  the  spirit  of  liberalism. 
No  rules  of  prevention  or  positive  prescriptions  can  possibly 
form  the  real  ethical  character  of  the  university.  This  is 
the  work  of  itself — of  the  freedom  that  is  conceded  to  it 
in  its  own  criticism  and  its  own  discipline. 


Teachers  and  the  In  England  the  relations  of  teachers  to 
Civil  Service  the  civil  Service  and  their  status  as  civil 
servants  are  just  now  exciting  considerable  discussion. 
Dr.  Michael  Sadler,  who  is  now  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leeds,  recently  made  an  address  on  this  subject 
which  has  been  fully  reported  in  the  English  newspapers. 
Dr.  Sadler  took  as  his  subject  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  education  that  teachers  should 
become  civil  servants.  He  pointed  out  that  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice,  in  its  crudest  form,  was  the  exact  antithesis  of  a  self- 
governing  profession.  But  there  were  reasons  for  the 
interference  of  the  State.  We  teachers,  he  said,  are  not  a 
private  profession.  We  deal  with  problems  as  vital  to  the 
nation  as  those  which  confront  the  Admiralty.  Teachers 
are  not  economically  independent;  they  receive  public 
money.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  children, 
no  one  knows  how  many,  who  are  taught  by  persons  who 
receive  no  penny  of  public  money.  Dr.  Sadler  felt  strongly 
the  real  seriousness  of  the  problem.  He  stated  three  alter¬ 
native  positions.  First,  the  teaching  profession  may  be¬ 
come  (as  the  medical  profession  will  become)  a  profession  in 
which  a  growing  number  of  members  will  hold  office  directly 
from  the  State.  Then  there  would  be  a  division  of  the 
profession  into  two  parts.  Those  who  were  civil  servants 
and  those  who  taught  in  private  schools  or  in  non-grant¬ 
earning  public  schools.  Secondly,  and  this  was  the  solu- 
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tion  that  Dr.  Sadler  preferred,  we  might  be  feeling  our  way 
towards  a  new  relation  between  teachers  and  the  State. 
This  relation  was  difficult  to  define,  but  it  was  imminent. 
Thirdly,  and  this  proposal  he  desired  to  oppose,  the  great 
body  of  teachers  might  by  administrative  action  be  con¬ 
verted  into  civil  servants. 

It  was  argued  in  favor  of  the  latter  alternative  that  edu¬ 
cation  was  a  national  and  not  a  local  service,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  all  appointments  and  dismissals  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  example  of  Germany  is 
quoted  in  support.  Assistant  masters  chafe  under  the 
present  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  head  masters  do 
not  want  to  lose  the  right  of  appointment.  The  National 
Union  of  Teachers  shows  no  sign  of  wishing  teachers  to  be¬ 
come  civil  servants.  The  local  authorities  do  not  want  to 
give  up  the  right  of  appointment.  Dr.  Sadler  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  disadvantages  of  this  latter  alternative. 
He  said  that  progress  had  generally  come  from  liberty  of 
experiment  and  the  liberty  of  the  teacher  or  groups  of 
teachers  to  work  out  educational  theories  in  accordance 
with  their  individual  ideas.  All  great  pioneers,  he  said, 
have  been  disagreeable  persons — saints,  if  you  will,  but  ill- 
tempered  saints,  a  type  of  character  detested  by  the  official 
mind.  New  ideas  come  thru  anguish  and  fighting.  State 
education  is  apparently  sterile  in  new  ideas.  The  State 
tends  to  stifle  individual  experiment  by  the  weight  and 
momentum  of  its  own  machinery. 

Dr.  Sadler  formulated  four  objections  to  a  State  system. 
If  the  State  took  over  the  administration  of  education,  we 
should  at  once  have  universal  scales  of  salaries,  and  these 
would  differentiate  unfairly  between  men  and  women. 
Secondly,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  primary 
and  secondary,  between  secondary  and  technical;  therefore, 
if  one  branch  became  civil  servants,  inevitably  the  whole 
profession  would  follow.  Thirdly,  the  religious  question 
would  be  raised  in  an  acute  form.  No  government  could 
overcome  the  intense  conviction,  in  which  this  question  was 
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rooted.  Fourthly,  England  could  not  be  treated  alone. 
Scotland  and  Wales  would  be  involved.  The  proposal, 
when  investigated,  proved  to  be  so  enormous  and  so  far- 
reaching  that  no  government  would  undertake  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  He  warned  teachers  that  the  proposal  would  not 
prove  a  short  cut  to  comfort.  •  The  essential  thing,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  is  personality,  and  the  vigorous  growth  of  this 
requires  freedom. 


The  Kahn  The  Trustees  of  the  Kahn  Foundation 

Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  American  teachers 

announce  that  application  for  appointments  as  Traveling 
Fellows  for  the  year  beginning  July  i,  1913,  should  be  made, 
if  possible,  before  March  i,  1913.  They  are  to  be  addrest 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Kahn  Foundation,  P.  O.  Sub-Station 
84,  New  York  City. 

Kahn  traveling  fellowships  carry  a  stipend  of  $3,000  each, 
with  the  obligation  of  making  a  year’s  trip  around  the  world 
and  of  rendering  a  report  thereon  to  the  Trustees.  The 
reports  of  the  first  appointees  who  began  their  travels  July 
I,  1911, — Professor  Francis  Daniels  of  Wabash  College, 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  and  Professor  J.  H.  T.  McPherson  of 
the  University  of  Georgia — are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  The  two  Fellows  appointed  for  the  year  beginning 
July  I,  1912,  are  now  abroad.  One  of  these,  Professor 
Ivan  M.  Uinforth  of  the  University  of  California,  has  just 
left  Germany  for  the  Orient;  the  other.  Professor  William 
E.  Kellicott  of  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  in  Great 
Britain,  and  will  shortly  leave  for  France. 


Mr.  Carnegie’s  La-  Altho  not  SO  Spectacular  by  reason  of  its 
test  Benefaction  amount  as  some  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  other  bene¬ 
factions,  his  gift  made  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Teaching  under  date  of  January  31,  1913,  may 
prove  in  time  to  rank  second  to  none  other  in  importance. 
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While  the  Carnegie  Foundation  was  established  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  retiring  allowances  for  teachers  in 
colleges,  universities  and  technical  schools,  it  became  plain 
early  in  its  history  that  it  could  not  properly  award  retiring 
allowances  without  knowing  something  in  detail  and  with 
accuracy  regarding  the  standards  and  accomplishments  of 
the  various  institutions  of  so-called  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States.  From  this  the  Foundation  was  led  to  insti¬ 
tute  significant  and  useful  inquiries  intended  to  be  construct¬ 
ive  in  character.  The  most  important  of  these  inquiries 
was  that  into  the  status  of  medical  education,  first  in  the 
United  States  and  then  in  European  countries.  No  edu¬ 
cational  inquiry  that  has  ever  been  made  produced  so  sud¬ 
den  and  so  startling  an  effect.  Ill-equipped  and  unneces¬ 
sary  medical  schools  began  to  go  out  of  existence;  others 
were  consolidated;  still  others  were  led  to  improve  their 
standards  and  methods  of  teaching  and  to  add  to  their 
equipment  and  clinical  resources. 

Because  of  the  effect  of  this  inquiry  into  medical  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  been  eagerly  solicited 
to  perform  the  same  service  in  other  fields.  Obviously  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  carry  on  such  researches  and  publica¬ 
tions  indefinitely  at  the  cost  of  the  fund  from  the  income  of 
which  retiring  allowances  are  paid.  To  meet  this  situation, 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  now  given  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  the  sum  of  $1,250,000  in  4%  bonds,  the  income 
of  which,  $50,000  annually  will  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  educational  inquiry  and  publication.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  this  sum  wisely  expended  can  perform  an 
epoch-making  service  to  American  education. 

Mr.  Carnegie’s  letter  of  gift  is  printed  below  in  full : 

Jan.  31,  1913 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching: 

Gentlemen:  Appreciating  the  valuable  results  of  the 
educational  studies  of  the  Foundation  and  being  of  opinion 
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that  it  is  desirable  that  a  fund  be  established  to  secure  such 
results  and  conduct  such  investigations  as  may  aid  you  in 
your  work,  and  realizing  that  sufficient  income  may  not 
now  be  available  for  that  purpose,  I  hereby  offer  to  the 
Foundation  the  sum  of  $1,250,000  4  per  cent,  bonds  to  be 
held  and  used  by  the  Foundation  upon  the  following  terms: 

I.  There  shall  be  organized  in  the  Foundation  an  agency 
for  the  study  of  educational  institutions,  to  be  designated 
the  Division  of  Educational  Inquiry. 

II.  Any  endowment  of  funds  conveyed  to  the  Foundation 
for  the  use  of  such  Division  shall  constitute  and  be  held 
as  a  special  fund  and  the  income  alone  be  used,  and  shall 
be  accounted  for  separately  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Foundation  and  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  herein¬ 
after  named. 

III.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Division  of  Educational 
IiKjuii  •  to  conduct  studies  and  to  make  investigations 
<-onccri  ing  universities,  colleges,  professional  schools,  and 
t  ysten-s  of  education  generally,  to  investigate  problems  of 
c  lr  _..tbn  affecting  the  improvement  of  educational  meth¬ 
ods,  the  advancement  of  teaching,  or  betterment  of  educa¬ 
tional  standards,  and,  in  general,  to  investigate  and  to 
report  upon  those  educational  agencies  which  undertake 
to  deal  with  the  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  progress  of 
mankind,  and  to  publish  such  results  as  the  Trustees  may 
consider  of  value. 

IV.  The  income  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Inquiry 
shall  be  used  in  the  expenses  incident  to  the  performance 
of  such  work  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Inquiry,  as 
hereinbefore  set  forth,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  under¬ 
taken  and  published  by  the  Foundation,  but  no  part  of  the 
income  of  the  fund  or  funds  specifically  given  for  the  use 
of  this  division  shall  be  used  in  the  payment  of  pensions. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  aid  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation 
to  conduct  their  work  upon  broad  lines  and  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  such  information  as  will  make  the  whole  endow- 
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ment  of  the  Foundation  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to 
mankind. 

Yours  truly, 

Andrew  Carnegie 


President  Taylor  The  public  announcement  that  President 
of  Vassar  Taylor  of  Vassar  College  has  offered  his 

resignation  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  aca¬ 
demic  year  has  been  received  with  profound  regret.  During 
his  26  years  as  President  of  Vassar  College,  Dr.  Taylor  has 
rendered  a  service  of  great  importance  to  college  education 
in  America  and  in  particular  to  the  college  education  of 
women.  His  policies  and  ideals  have  rested  on  the  sound 
foundation  of  fixt  and  well  tested  principles,  and  he  has 
never  confused  his  principles  with  the  myriad  panaceas 
that  are  constantly  brought  forward  in  their  guise.  Under 
his  administration  Vassar  College  has  progrest  steadily  and 
wisely.  It  has  attracted  an  ever-increasing  company  of 
well  prepared  students  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  has  maintained  and  sustained  sound  standards  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  conduct.  It  has  pursued  the  training  of  the  mind 
and  the  building  of  character  as  its  conscious  ends  rather 
than  preparation  for  earning  a  livelihood.  In  other  words, 
Vassar  College  has  been  a  real  college  with  all  that  that  im¬ 
plies.  The  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Taylor  from  active  service 
while  yet  in  the  fulness  of  his  usefulness  is  greatly  to  be  re¬ 
gretted.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  successor  who  will 
take  up  the  task  where  Dr.  Taylor  lays  it  down  and  carry 
it  forward  with  all  the  success  and  high  purpose  that  have 
marked  his  career. 


Prussian  University  Statistics  recently  compiled  for  the 
statistics  university  section  of  “Prussian  Sta¬ 

tistics”  show  that  the  budget  expenditures  for  the 
Prussian  universities  have  increased  from  3,935,449 
marks  in  1868  to  21,009,488  marks  in  1911,  this  being  an 
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increase  of  more  than  433  per  cent.  This  increase  has  of 
course  been  accompanied  by  a  very  significant  increase  in 
the  number  of  students,  the  latter,  however,  representing 
one  of  only  280  per  cent.,  the  average  attendance  of  matricu- 
culated  students  on  the  Prussian  universities  for  the  two 
semesters  of  1868-9  being  7,338,  as  against  27,913  for  the 
average  of  the  two  semesters  of  1911-12.  In  other  words 
536  marks  were  expended  for  each  university  student  by 
the  Prussian  government  in  1868,  as  against  753  marks  per 
student  in  1911.  In  1877  the  expenditure  per  student 
amounted  to  857  marks,  in  1887  to  700  marks,  in  1896  to 
872  marks,  in  1899  to  831  marks,  in  1902  to  828  marks, 
in  1905  to  802  marks,  and  in  1908  to  785  marks. 
Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
Prussian  universities  are  provided  at  present  by  the  state, 
the  balance  being  secured  thru  tuition  and  similar  fees  as 
well  as  thru  various  endowments  and  similar  funds.  In 
.  id!  .  m  to  the  budget  expenditures,  there  have  been  large 

cxtic  ordinary”  expenditures,  amounting  during  the  period 
fiom  1868  to  1911  altogether  to  118,268,232  marks,  the 
'udget  expenses  during  this  period  having  totaled  478,- 
937,760  marks. 

The  number  of  women  students  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  has  reached  its  maximum  this  semester, 
there  being  altogether  no  less  than  904,  of  whom  696  are 
enrolled  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  182  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  22  in  the  faculty  of  law’,  and  4  in  the  faculty  of 
theology.  Of  the  696  students  in  philosophy,  175  are 
majoring  in  modern  philology,  143  having  selected  Germanic 
languages  and  literatures  as  their  major  subject.  65  are 
majoring  in  history,  60  in  mathematics,  57  in  philosophy, 
43  in  political  economy,  38  in  pure  science,  23  in  classical 
philology,  and  21  in  chemistry.  In  addition  women  are 
enrolled  in  the  departments  of  Sanskrit,  Oriental  languages, 
comparative  philology,  archeology,  history  of  art,  music, 
zoology,  botany,  pharmacology,  physics,  geography, 
mathematics  and  dentistry. 
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The  March  of  "Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Feb.  8 — A  bill  by  Senator  Covington 
Folly  to  regulate  the  transmission  of  news  over  telegraph  and 

telephone  wires,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  require  the  Associate  Press  and  all 
news  organizations  or  associations  to  furnish  service  wherever  proper  pay  for 
the  same  is  offered,  has  passed  both  houses  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor.’’ — New  York  Times,  February  9,  1913. 

Why  not  a  bill  to  compel  grocers  to  sell  canned  goods  to 
anyone  who  “offers  proper  pay?’’  The  divine  right  to  manage 
everybody’s  else  business  has  its  comic  as  well  as  its  tragic 
aspects. 


"Washington,  Feb.  17. — The  last  hope  of  repealing  the  no-toll  provision 
of  the  Panama  Canal  act  vanished  today  when  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interoceanic  Canals  voted,  10  to  3,  to  table  Senator  Elihu  Root’s  bill  strik¬ 
ing  the  provision  from  the  law.  *  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

"The  Senators  who  voted  to  kill  the  Root  measure  were  William  E.  Borah 
of  Idaho,  Charles  E.  Townsend  of  Michigan,  Wesley  L.  Jones  of  Washington, 
Joseph  L.  Bristow  of  Kansas,  George  C.  Perkins  of  California,  Coe  I.  Craw¬ 
ford  of  South  Dakota — all  Republicans — and  John  R.  Thornton  of  Louisiana, 
James  A.  O’Gorman  of  New  York,  William  E.  Chilton  of  West  Virginia,  and 
F.  M.  Simmons  of  North  Carolina — Democrats.  The  Senators  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  bill  were  Frank  B,  Brandegee  of  Connecticut,  Carroll  S.  Page  of 
Vermont — Republicans — and  Leroy  Percy  of  Mississippi — Democrat.” — New 
York  Times,  February  18,  1913. 

There  is  just  one  cure  for  this  sort  of  conduct.  Let  those 
Americans  who  care  for  their  country’s  honor  begin  the 
necessary  steps  to  defeat  these  ten  gentlemen  when  they 
next  present  themselves  for  reelection.  This  is  the  course 
taken  whenever  special  interests  are  at  stake;  why  not  fol¬ 
low  it  when  the  public  interests  are  in  peril? 


"  The  Panama  Canal  is  built  on  American  territory.  We  own  that 
territory.  It  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  United  States  as  Los  Angeles 
is.” — The  West  Coast  Magazine,  January,  1913. 

This  statement  which  is  in  wide  circulation  just  now  thru- 
out  the  United  States  is  without  the  slightest  foundation  in 
fact.  If  the  editor  will  take  pains  to  read  the  speech  made 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  January  i,  1913,  by 
Senator  Elihu  Root  of  New  York,  he  will  discover  what  the 
facts  really  are. 
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The  merriest  jest  that  has  been  perpetrated  in  a  long  time 
is  the  notion,  now  being  sedulously  cultivated  by  certain 
gullible  New  York  newspapers,  that  in  turning  over  to 
Tammany  Hall  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  complete 
control  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  some¬ 
thing  “progressive”  has  been  accomplished.  We  have 
recently  been  hearing  the  name  “progressive”  applied  to 
all  sorts  of  reactionary  and  obscurantist  proposals,  so  that 
we  are  not  so  much  surprized  as  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case  to  learn  that  the  citadel  of  Tammany  Hall  is  now 
a  “progressive”  fortress.  We  venture  the  prediction 
that  considerable  “progress”  will  now  be  made  in  breaking 
down  the  standards  of  appointment  and  promotion  that 
have  been  so  carefully  built  up  for  teachers  in  the  New  York 
City  schools.  We  have  been  hearing  the  cry  “Equal  pay 
for  equal  work.”  Let  the  observant  mortal  keep  his  ears 
-'"'n  for  the  cry  of  “Equal  pay  for  less  fitness.”  Truly 
.lu  se  be  joyous  times  for  the  purveyor  of  imitation  goods! 


Every  once  in  awhile  Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York  writes 
a  letter  which  is  a  joy  and  a  delight.  Recently  he  was  ad- 
drest  by  a  citizen  of  Salina,  Kansas,  in  search  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  the  recall  of  the  public  officials. 
Mayor  Gaynor’s  reply  is  worth  printing  in  full : 

“City  of  New  York,  Office  of  the  Mayor 

Feb.  18,  1913 

“Dear  Sir: — You  ask  for  my  help  in  your  forthcoming  debate  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  recall.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  recall,  either  for  Judges  or  any 
other  officials.  We  already  have  ways  of  removing  corrupt  or  wrong-doing 
public  officials  without  calling  a  vote  on  the  question.  And  also  terms  of 
office  are  generally  so  short  that  we  can  recall  officials  quickly  enough  at  the 
end  of  their  terms. 

“If  the  recall  existed  more  officials  would  give  way  to  clamor  than  now. 
We  have  officials  enough  now  giving  way  to  the  abuse  and  clamor  of 
demagogue  scamps  and  their  ignorant  followers.  And  past  history  illustrates 
to  us  that  popular  clamor  is  almost  always  in  the  wrong.  It  is  no  better 
now  than  when  it  sent  Jesus  to  the  cross.  And  we  often  mistake  clamor  for 
the  voice  of  the  community.  It  is  so  loud  that  we  think  it  includes  every¬ 
body;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  may  include  very  few.  But  these  few  make  more 
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noise  than  all  the  rest  of  us.  As  you  well  know,  out  in  Kansas  a  stridulent 
grasshopper  in  the  angle  of  a  fence  makes  more  noise  than  the  noble  herd  of 
cattle  near  by. 

“The  official  whom  we  should  all  honor  is  the  one  who  stands  up  like  a  man 
against  clamor.  We  hear  much  nowadays  from  certain  public  officials  that 
they  are  elected  to  please  the  people  by  doing  as  they  wish.  There  is  no 
more  dangerous  notion  among  us  than  this.  Officials  are  elected  to  rule  ac- 
•cording  to  the  laws,  whether  the  people  like  it  or  not.  The  people  make 
their  own  laws  by  their  representatives  sent  to  the  Legislature.  Then  they 
elect  executive  and  judicial  officials  to  stand  by  these  laws  and  carry  them 
out,  clamor  or  no  clamor.  Very  truly  yours, 

W,  J.  Gaynor,  Mayor” 

“  PLEADS  FOR  BIGGER  ARMY. 

TALBOT  OLYPHANT  VRGES  INCREASE  TO  300,000  MEN  AT  CINCINNATI 

DINNER 

“Talbot  Olyphant,  President  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Society  last  night  at  the  Waldorf  in  honor  of 
Washington’s  Birthday  anniversary,  said  that  the  United  States  Army 
should  immediately  be  increased  to  300,000  and  placed  on  an  effective  war 
footing. 

“  ‘What  we  want  is  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency,’  he  said,  ‘so  that 
no  nation  will  dare  to  say  a  thing  to  this  country  that  would  bring  on  war, 
and  a  proper  army  would  be  the  best  guarantee  of  peace.’  ” 

Is  the  eloquent  speaker  sure  that  an  army  of  300,000  will 
be  sufficient  to  protect  us  from  the  invasion  of  say  the 
Esquimo  or  the  Republic  of  Hayti?  Should  we  not  have 
30,000,000,  or  better  yet  300,000,000?  It  is  a  pity,  in  time 
of  such  a  terrible  emergency  as  now  confronts  us,  when  we 
are  threatened  with  invasion  on  every  hand  and  by  every 
nation,  to  limit  our  army  to  a  paltry  300,000! 

We  observe  that  two  terrifying  new  words  have  recently 
appeared  in  some  places  where  English  used  to  be  spoken. 
One  is  “behaviorist;”  the  other  is  “mothercraft.”  Does 
anyone  know  what  they  mean? 

“  Education  at  cost.  ” — New  York  Times,  February  ii,  1913 

At  whose  cost?  iVnd  how  much  does  it  cost? 


